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FOREWORD 



Driver education*— now cnllecl drivor nnd IrnlTic safely oducation-— 
has been laii^^hl in the public schools for more (Kan 30 years. Yet, thus 
far, no comprehensive historical review of the field has been published. 
The need for such material has been cited frequently by college pro- 
fessors and high school teachers of driver and traffic safety education, 
and representatives of many orj'anizatians. ^ 

Supported by Chrysler Corporation's Ili<^hvvay .Safety. Depart- 
ment, the NEA National Commission on Safety T^ducatlon appointed a 
four-man committee of pioneers in the field to plan and to record 
a definitive review of the field. This comniittee was composed of Amos 
E^-Ne*yhart, director emeritus of JhiL-JBennsylvania State University 
Institute of Public Safetyr I^orrest R, Noffsingcr, recently retired from 
the Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Leslie R, Silvernale, pro- 
fessor of driver and safety education at the Michigan State University 
Highway Traffic Safety Center, and Herbert T, Slack, former director 
of the New York University Center for Safely Education, Dr. Stack 
also served as project writer. 

It is hoped that this historical r(ii)ori will challenges those in the 
field today and tomorrow to. exliMul and improve this vital program of 
etlucatioil. 

* The torms 'driver cducnlion* and 'driver training' were used in older 
raiLfGrcncos. 'Driver education' referred to the classroom instruction; 'driver 
Ihuning,' to practice driving iiistructian or the laboratory phase of the 
program. 
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I I EARLY HISTORY I 

While the organized safely oducalion movemonl is of recent origin, , 
history of safety is as- old as man himself. Primitive man souj^ht shelter • 
to protect himself from environmental hazards. To protect his family 
against cold, heal, and other natural dangers, he lived in caves, crude 
huts, and shelters fashioned from hides. The history of the safety move- 
ment might be written as the story of mankind's effort to cope with 
life's perils. It is a story of desperate battles with relentless natural 
forces — notably fire, flood, famine, cold, and wild animals. Charles 
Darwin (34) in his studies of early life called this the struggle for 
oxislence-— the survival of the fittest. Only those species survived which 
could adjust and find protection. 

Primitive man protected and taught his offspring how to survive. 
Margaret Mead (56) in her anthropological studies of primitive youth, 
gave a number of illustrations of how the parents and older children 
in "Samoa and Bali showed the younger children how to 'swim, fish, 
climb, and protect themselves. Studies of American Indian life demon- 
. strated how the young were sheltered by members of the family and 
how they were taught to protecl themselves. For primitive man, life 
was a struggle for existence. 

Pioneer School Programs 

It is almost impossible to pinpoint the origin of any particular area of 
the school curriculum. This is especially true of saftity education. In 
this publication, therefore, dates will not be used unless there arc 
authentic records. 

Some safety instruction was given in schools even in Colonial 
America. Pilgrim families taught safety to their children, yet no records 
are available to show the exact na-lure of safety Instruction in schools 
of the time. It is known that. there were lessons as early as 1»45, and 
that McGuffey'.s Rchctic HeaJer.s (55) included a number of references 
to safe practices. These lessons were integrated with other subjects 
such as reading and writing. 

Records show that rules and regulations regarding fire drills 
were prepared in the Boston Public Schools in 1900. Most early school 
buildings were made of wood and were ht?ated by wood-burning stoves. 
Undoubtedly, many years before this date^ instruction was given in 
regard to fire safety. 

In reference to specific schools that pioneered in safety instruc- 
tion, the records are limited. However, a course of study pubfished in 
1906 for New York State included some materials on safety education 
as did the San Antonio course of study in 1913. A comprehensive pro- 



gram was that organized in the Detroit schools four years later under"" 
the leadership of a safety education supervisor, Harriet E. Beard (106). ' 

. . , a fourfold program was -developed: 

1.. a\ study and analysis of traffic accidents to school children 

2. The construction of a course of study in safely education for 
the elcmGntary schools \ - 

3. Instruction of a class of Detroit Teachers College students 
in the principles of safety education 

4. Cooperation with all civip agencies concerned with public 
safety. 

In the meantime, experiments were being 'conducted in the develop- 
n^^nt of a safely education program by E. George Payne, at that time 
President of Harris Teachers College in St. Louis. Work was carried on 
at Wyman School in that city to demonstrate that safety could be 
taught effectively by correlation .with practically every subject in the 
curriculum. Many teachers came to this demonstration school and re- 
turned home convinced thit the plan was practical. In 1919, Payne's 
, book, Education in Accident Prevention (116) was published and came 
to be widely used by school systems. ~ ' 

A Milestone \ 

The 1919 convention/jf the National Education Association, held in 
Milwaukee, was addressed by Albert Whitney (140) on the topic, 
"Safety Education in the Public Schools." His address included ..the 
following statement: 

It cannot be given all of us to fight for freedom, but Uie fight 
for safely, the fight for the real adventure, the fight for a lifo • 
that shall be the measure of a purpose instead of the marred 
result of purposeless ' chance, is within the rights of us all — it 
should be within the right of every pupil in the public schools. 

This meeting, considered a milestone of safely education development, 
must have made a strong impression on the delegates because safety 
education grew rapidly during the following years. State laws requiring 
safely instruction were passed in Ohio, Alabama, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon during the early 1920's. The federal Bureau of Education also 
issued a bulletin, Education in Accidmi Prevention. 

National Safety Council 

Safety education was a discussion topic during an annual meeting of 
the National Safe^ty Council in '1914, Five years^ later, the Education 
Stu:lion later known as the P^ducation Division was organi'/ed under 
the leadership of E. George Payne, From 1922 to 1938, the Division 
8 \vas given a financial support grant by the National Bureau of Casualty 
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and Surety UnderwrilP.rs. Thcr Education Division, during this period, 
was located in New York and was under the direction of Albert. W. 
Whitney. 

Whitney selected well-known leaders in education to advise the 
Division. Membership, in the advisory group included Charles H. Judd, 
William McAndrew, A. B. Meredith, Flarold Rugg, Zenos E. Scott, Pay- 
son Smith, Ellwood P. Cubberly, Stephen P. Dugan, Burton P. Fowler, 
and Thomas W. Gosling. These men, all school or college administra- 
tors, gave status to. the Education Division and several contributed 
. articles to National Safety Council publications. Idabelle Stevenson 
served as director of this division for 16 years and was succeeded by 
Marian Telford (1938-44], Forrest E. Long (1S44-45], Kimball Wiles 
(1945-46, acting], Wayne P. Hughes" (1946-66], and Kenneth F. Licht 
[1966-].- 

Field service activity w^as established by the Division and dem- 
onstration centers were set up in a number of eastern cities as well as 
in Kafisas City. Initial work consisted largely of encourr "ng schools to 
consider safely education in overall planning for instruction and, later, 
of developing materials for school use. The^Division was aided by the 
leadershi<p of staff safety engineers and managers of local safety coun- 
cils. Publications prepared between 1922 and 1928 included An Intro- 
duc*ion to Safety Education:' A Manual for Teachers [91], Safety Edu- 
cation in the PubJic Schools (101]; aaS Good DnVfng: A Manual for 
High Schools (94j. 

The Division established the elementary school, secondary 
school, industrial and vocational, and teacher training sections. Later, 
sections for driver education, higher education, xind safety supervisors 
were organized and the name was changed to School and College 
Division. The urgent' need of a publication that would carry examples 
of effective leaching and good content brought the magazine Safety 
Education (100] into existence in 1926. This magazine was published 
until 1965. when the name was changed to School Safety (102] and 
the focus altered to elementary education. 

Annual meetings sponsored by the National . Safety Council 
provided opportunity for teachers and administrators to get together 
and discuss various problems. Over the years, the Council has had a 
strong influence in developing an accident reporting system, publishing 
abstracts of research studies, -and in a number of other activities. 

White House Conference 

An early conference that was helpful in encouraging safety education 
was called by President Herbert Hoover in 1932. Knowiv as the Whitel 
\ Pfouse Conference on Child .Health and Protection, it was attended' 
chiefly by doctors, hei^llh educators, and representatives of welfare, 
agencies. The Committee on Safely Education of this 1932 conference 9 




helped set j^oals for the schools and was suoocssFul in .persuading 
Ihe authors of the (Jhild\s. /Jill of Hi.qJUs [148] to include three safety 
measures: . ^ 

7 For (fvery child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and whole- 
. some . , . ' ■■ 

8 For every child a school which is safe from hazards . . . 

. 12 For every child education for i>afety and protection against 
accidents to which modern conditions subject him — those to 
which he is directly exposed and those Avhich, through loss 
or maiming of his parents, affect him indirectly. ' 

An important contribution of Ihe Committee's work was that of 
convincing floctors, (educators, and representatives of welfare organi- 

'Zations of the importance of safety education. While great strides 
had been made previously in the rcuhiction of childhood diseases, no 
such success had attended the (diild safety movement. 



A Second Milestone 

Another milestcme carne in 1i)Ii6 when the National Society for the 
Slildv' of Education published its Z^h. Yearbook, The Present Status 
()/ S(j/ety E(itif;(i(jon^flO().] This 36t3-page volume on various phases of 
j^afety education was prepared by the Society's Committee which 
included well-known educators and leaders in safety education : M. B. 
Hillcgas, C. H. Judd, A. B. Meredith, Z. E. Scott, A. W. \/viiitney, 
S }. \Villiams, and G. M. Whipple. It included subject , master in 



safety education, methods of administration, t 
ncad(Mnic and voeatitmal high schools, and a 
preparation institutions. It is interesting to nT)te 
included well ov(?r 100 books, pamphlets, and cc 
in 1026 there was a variety of materials for tc; 
phases of safety education. 



,'pe3 of lessons for 
chapter on teacher 
that the bibliography 
urses of study. Even 
chei's covering many 



A. B, Meredith, then commissioner of edi/calicm in Connecticut, 
and Albert . W, WHiitney^ collaborated in writing a chapter on *'The 
Fundanumtal Significance of Safety Education" which included such 
iiUerj)retations ol their pinlosophy as thp following: 

The part that safely and the other subjects^ of which it is a 
type- Will take in this re-organization seems fairly cleat. Health, 
safcUy, thrift, and conservation are all characterized by having 
an immediate relationship to. life. They involve fundamental 
. attitudes of mind that it is necessary for one to liave if he is 
satisfactorily to look out for himself and take his place in 
society, . , . Our schools can do nothing better nor more funda- 
mental than to make Qur children honorable, truthful, brave, 
courteous, unselfish, seif-re.diant, able to recognize the finer 
values in life,, and disposed to conserve, rather than waste, 
their health, their lives, and the resources of nature; there are 
no more fundajnental nor important objectives 'than the^e, , . . 
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E. George Payne, in surveying 250 teacher preparation institutions, 
found t^at the University of. Colorado and New York University had 
courses in accident prevention while George Peabody College#and the 
Normal Schools at 'La Crosse and Plattevillp (Wisconsin) and Oswego 
(New York] incorporated safety education in other courses, The first 
course in general safety education wa^ offered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1929. 

The Yearbook gaye detailed accounts of methods of adminis- 
tering safety educajian'- in'-'Six cities. Teachers in the Springfield 
(Massachusetts] public schools contributed a complete course of study 
for all grades of the elementary schools. It explained methods of 
integrating safety education in junior and senior high schools and 
included a detailed curriculum of instruction in uccident prevention for 
various shops in vocational schools. Prepared by teachers and admin- 
istrators, this publication was the first lo cover multiple phases of 
safety education. It was widely used by the schools. 



Co-Curricular Activities 

The following were among the 'pioneer cities in the organization of 
school safety patrols: Newark, Roselle Park and t'aterson (New Jersey]; 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island]; Chicago; Philadelphia; Washington, D. C; . 
Warren and Canton (Ohio); and Seattle. The school safety patrol plan.-- 
developed rapidly, often being sponsored by local automobile clubs, . 
Safety councils, and city or state police. In 193^0, standard rules for 
patrol operation were formulated by representatives of the American 
Automobile Association, National Congress of Parents and ,Teac|aers, 
and the National Safety Council (92]. These rule^> were based bn ex- 
perience and careful observation in 1200 cities. \The guidelines em- 
phasized that the function of patrols is to "instruct,! direct, and control 
members of the student bo^ciy in crossing the streets," and specified 
that "patrols should not be charged with, the responsibility of directing 
vehicular traffic, nor be allowed to do so other than signaling a motor- 
ist who approaches the crossing after the student pedestrians have, 
left the. curb." They stated further that patrols must not be termed 
"pofice" nor be organized as such. During the 1964-1965 school yean 
850,000 boys and girls served do school safety pa\rols. 

,^ According to records of i^he National Safety Council, a junior 
safety council was organized in Rochester (New York] in 1918. Councils 
were then started in Baltimore, Kansas City, and Philadelphia. Student 
safety organizations became popular in elementary and junior high 
schools. The typical organization is composed of representatives 
chosen from various ho.mercijoms. The student body is kept informed 
of safety work through representatives. 

Assembly programs, including dramatizations, talks by outside 
speakers; and motion pictures and other visual aids, were common in 11 
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the schools dunng the 1930*s.* According to Safety Education thru 
Schools (126), the November 1938 Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association: "There is a growing list of film lessoas^.rnany. of 
'them with/sound track. These are becoming bett^er adapted to their 
purpose and to pupil audiences." Assembly programs on fire preven- 
tion, traffic safety,, first aid, and water' safety were most common." • 

Based on a belief that the "will to safety" was as. important as 
knowledge of safety procedures, campaign methods wiere aJs_o_used^^ 
^he seasonal character of accidents suggested such a procedure— 
'traffic safety and fire prevention in the fajl, home hazards in the , 
winter, playground and water safely in the spring. A wide variety of ^ 
posters and les'son plans oij various subjects were made available by 
non-school agencies. 

Philosophy 

A search through ihc books of such philosophers as Herbert Spencer, 
William Jameif, arid John Dewey reveals a number of Ideas that ii^ad 
to do with safety .and security. Going further back in history, Schopen- 
hauer and Hegej also mentioned the importance of security. Plato ii^ 
the Republic iacluded a number of statements related 'to safety and 
protection. ^ \ ■ ... 

Albert V\^. Whitney has been called the original philosopher of . 
safety education. He recognized t^at, before a subject could. have status 
in the schools, ji philosophy should be developed. He began to. assemble 
material on philosophy in 1920. A series of articles based on this ^ 
material was published several years later by the National Safety 
Co6nciL^^ Whitney adapted basic concepts expressed by Spencer^ 
De^ey and other philosophers and combined them with his originaP^ 
idebs. T-hus an acceptable philosophy of safety education emerged 
which included the following precepts: • 

S|fe^ grows well and adapts to the needs of a changing world. 

It^j^a way of Hfe that applies to anything we do at all times — work, 
pli|y, driving, and community and family activities. 

l\^0Te and better adventures are by-products of safety. 

It islnlot self-centered; it is oriented toward protecting others as well. 



* As elnrly as 1931, six high schools organi-zed club activities in driving, 
several if which were called Traffic Clubs. In the following ye'ar, the 
National 'Safety CQuncil developed a manual, A Program for Organizing a 
High Schdol Traf/fk Ciub (89); and in 1935, Thomas A. Allen prepared a 
, workbook,-;Sa/ety ori\iie Highways (3). \ 

/ * Whitne^;s philosophy- wiil, fee found also in the first chapter of the 18th 
/ Yearbook, Sbfety Education (8), and 'in various college textbooks 'in general 
"1'2 safety. \- / * ^ \ 
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Safely 'dqesiiH say "don't do ilV; }A says "do it safely/' 
Problems must be faced up to re^5ortn<ili> and skillfully. 
Safely is. freedom saved for doing worthwhile things" in life. 

Early Research . 

Several doctoral studies on various safety education topics were con- , 
dueled in the ]920;s. Streitz^ (1441 completed a study in 1926 of' 
Safely Education in the E/eraeniury Sciioois. This /was followed in 
1928 by flenig's (41] research on F-afvAy Ec/uccition in the VocationaJ 
Scho(^I .and'yauglm's (147] psychologrcai study of Positive Versus* 
iVegfrtive Inst|uG'tion, Stack's (142] research, Safely Education in" the 
Siicondary.ScJiop/s, which included a course of study for the secondary 
schools and qiaterials on automobile, accident prevention, was com- 
pleted in 1929.1 Sanders' (133] w*ork in the area of Safety and Health in 
^'rgonized Cornp.s was started .during' thp same year and was com- 
pleted in 1931, Lloyd's study, Safety in Phy/ical Education in Secondary 
Scjioo/s, was cotnpleted in 1933 (49h — - 

/ These sUuH^es were made possible by fellowship grants by the 
Ni/iional Bureau of Casualty and IBurety Underwriters. The Bureau also 
pi^ibUshed and gave wide distrihution to the results. 

In the pe/iod bejore 1940, other doctoral studies included Noble's 
.(110] research on pupil transportation; Eastwood's (36] investigation 
of safety in college physical education; MacMillan's (51] survey of 
safely eduf:ali()n in the public schools of the nation; Cressman's (32] 
•study of safety education iji rt-he school shops of Pennsylvania, and 
Van Colt's 1938 stuch/T?f thfMnt^gration of driver education into other 
r.'^diool subjects (l^^^J^. " . 

National Education Association 

In 1036 the NEA Researclv ipivision, uncier the direction of William G. 
Carr and Frank" W, Hubbard, concluded a study and issued a report 
on Safety in Pupil Tronspornuion (127] whicB listed possible causes 
of pupil injury in school bus operations and indicated ,safe operating 

.^practices and basic standards for bus erjuipment, ^ 

In 1937 the NE/V Research Division organized^! Safety Educa- 
tion Pr()j(M:ts Unit and undertook a series of studies made possible by 
funds provided by the Highway Education Board (not now in existence]. 

• The complete .series of publications provided a comprehensive analysis 
of the problems of safety and safety education, a review of the litera- 
ture, methods of instruction, and detailed lessons for various elemen- 
tary school grades. A brief statement about each of these follows: 

To gath'T information for Safety E(/iieatiOn thru Schools (126], 

^published in 1938, questionnaires were sent to a sampHng of 100,000 



tnembers of the Niitional Education Association and rephes were 
mceived from over 14709a^ea(:hers. in elementary, junior higfi, and 
se'nlor high schools. It was fouruhtlAjat 82 percent Qf the teachers from 
elementary schools, 41 percent from juVipr high schools,- and 20 percent 
from senior high schools were teaching some safely education. It was 
clear that the major responsibility for the program was borne by 
classrooiTi teachers and principals. There was very Itttle supervision 
from school departments. ' ^ 

Teachers were asked to indicate the methods of teaching, they 
considered most valuable. While responses and opinions varied, the 
following were most frequerUly mentioned; [a] safety discussions on 
the use of equipment in various courses, (b] motion pictures on safety, 
(c) lectures by non-school people,, (cl) classroom forums and general 
discussions of safety problems, (e) school safety patrols, and (f) bulletin 
board displays. /' 

The report revealed that 23 state departments of education had 
courses of study in general safety and.24 in highway and traffic safety. 
While most were short mimedgraphed bulletins, they gave evidence 
1 rhaj^* as early as 1938/ m,any states, were showing interest in both 
goon^ral safety and traffic safety education. 

Snfety nnd Sa^f^ty VA\\vm{\ox\: An u'nnotafec/ WxhWo^mi^lxy (125) 
appeared in 1939 and' consisted of two main parts: a] books, pamphlets, 
and bulletins, and b] magazine articles appearing in peA'iodicals during 
the years 1936-3B inclusive. It covered nearly all phases of safely — 
highway safety, driver instruction, and safety on farms, in homes, and 
in recreation. In addition, a list "of over 200 booklets was -included 
together with pamphlets for free distribution. This was followed by 
plays, safety magazines, textbooks, readers, research studies, tests, 
workbooks, and magazine articles. The ccnnplete list of annotated 
materials inchided over 1400 items, severaj. hundred of which were 
. related to tra.Tic safely. ■ , ^ 

A CJi.eck/is/ of Sofety .ai!i(/ Sjtifely Ec/iicnlion (123) appeared in 
1939 nncj included 214 items- covering .gCMieral administration of safety 
education: the conditions of structures," grounds, and, etpiipment; school 
routine and maintenance; fire prevcmtion and fire fighting;, safe^ty of 
personnel: street safety and bus transportation: special activity Jireas; 
and finally, supecvision. instruction, and community relations, -v 

' Pro/)/em.s fhu/ To/m:s h\ ^iniv'Xy h\^{n\vX\i^i\ .(124) was i.slslied 
in 1J)40. One of its purposes was to record ])raclices being foHowed in 
courses of study so that teachers who 'were stalling or improving their 
present f)ractices could have some guidance in m'eeting local needs. 
' The buMetin was based on an analysis of more than 250 state and local 
school system courses that treated all aspecis of safety exce|)*t driver 
education. It was found thai in 93 r:ili(^s and towns courses in safety 
14 education,, were t,aught as- a sej)arate subject, and in 14 others safety 



instruction .was conibinf'tl with lu^?illh tiud physiiuil rducalion. hi addi- 
tion, -38 cDnrse^s \v(*rn pn»S(uil('d by itiiit-scluM)! aj.',(Mi(;ios. 

A bullotin, Visuu/ Auls in Siijt^ly Kdiu urion (130), listed films, 
filinslrips, and lantern slides that \ver(» availtd)le as ol D(;(Unnb(fr 
Tlu; list included 15(5 titles oi lilnis covering varions safety snbp^cts 
and over 100 sound-slide films and i-anlern slides. / 

The NEA Research Division ncKt published a s(n'i(»s of Uirec 
bulletins called Cnifs iJi S\ife(y K(/u(\,utn)n JlliO). The activities and' 
procedures in each bulletin were adapted I'rom courses of study in 
various school systems. Dc^sij^ned In put uselur maleriills diroctlyVinto 
the hands of te.ich(>rs. the subjects hicluded 'highway safety: safe 
practices in the home, in recrn^ation, 'in swinmiiu'^; and saft? uJ^e of 
firearms. Firo pre\eniron and iiaft^y in transprntatiou were also 
included. ' ~ • ~ - 

T{?fjch(fr Li(dji/i[y for Fupil In/unes (II^H). [)ublished in 1940, 
had the pnrpcjse of inlorniin^ teachers cuid administrators about prob- 
lems of liabiUty, contributory nenlij^t'uce. and ccn^poral [)unishnient, 
Liability of school boards and problems of insurance were also 
discussed. ,^ ^ - 

Driver Education 

Up fo 1020 when instrnction in traffic safely was Hrst provided by 
schools; it was inleorated with Other subjects and taught in either or 
both the (demeutary and secondary schools. Rec{)rds show that- a sep- 
arate coursn in driver'edueaiion was '^iven in Oilbcnl (Minnesota) in 
1923 (93). Auto mechanics teachers may have j^iven instruction at an 
^cjtrlier date bill official records have not been located. 

ThtVyear 1933 saw several developnumts. Driver education, in- 
chiding road' instructi(/n, was offered at State Colle'^e Ili^di School, in 
Pennsylvania by Amos Xeyhart. While (nie stndent wj^s at tlie^wheel, 
Ihroe rode as observers, hr the f/dlowin^ yc'ar,. Neyhart reported on 
this pro.qnmi at the Natioucd Safety Ccmi^ress in Chicaf^o. Clearwater 
Hij^h School in Del.iware rt^prjrted course ni !934. Two years later,- 
a coUe^^e-cn'dit coarse for tearihers was "differed .at Th(j Pennsylvania 
State Colh^^e.* In addition, an intnusive mu'-week, ' 40-hour course for 
hi<^h school teachers. 'the? first of many sponsored by slhc American 
Aiitt)mobne Associali/)n. Wiis giviMi at Bhieficdd. West Vij^inia, and 
courses for rejudar lii.^h school studentf^ were offered in some MichiMiui 
schools. It was duriu^Lj this year llfat Lani^ Tecdnueal Ili^h School in 
Chicaj^o started its proi^ram, usin.q 30 **dummy*' cars in the (dassrbom 
to sinudate drivin,'^, Adjoinin«4 the school was a small n'i*ea in which 
several automobiles were available Tor pr.iclice. This program repre- 
sented one of the hrst condjinatigns of simulation and an off-street 
nndtiph?-car ran^e program. 



In the ^vi\eQniiih&^^ course in chissrooin instruction had been 
Jaught in Bergen Couj^ily;*' New Jersey, since 1933. This was a short 
iO-hour course taught in three schools the first-year and, within a few" 
l^-ears, taught in 19 schools'! In the second year, a car and an instructor 
were used for a hniited course in six schools. 

It was during thfs period that many state .courses of study in 
driver education was prepared, Among the first was that in New Jersey 
in- 1933, followed shortly by publications in New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Delaware, and many other states. By 1940 there were 
well over 20 state courses of study and several hundred high schools 
had begun teaching driver education. 

Several high school textbooks were published during the mid- 
1930's, including Man and the Motor Car 1^ the National Conservation 
Bureau (later known as the Accident Prevention Department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies] and the Sportsmanlike Driving 
'Series by- the American Aiitomobilp Associajion.* Since but little re- 
search was available, the authors depended largely on experience, 
opinions, and "best guesses" to determine, course content. Although 
limited in scope, these first textbooks served useful purposes. In addi- 
tion to forming a" structure around which could be built research- 
based and experience-proved content, accompanying teacher's manuals 
l^rf oh" served as guides in the prpiKiration of slate and city courses of 
study. 

There were several important developments in 1937. A college 
professors seminar in driver education was offered at [Kc University of 
Kentucky. The Automotive Safety Fonndation was established under 
the leadership of Paul G, Hoffman. A system-wide program in driver 
education was started in Cleveland public schools, supervised by 
Leslie R. Silvernale. y\lso in 1937, the American Association of School 
Administrators initiated plans for a yearbook on safety education. 

• Other publiications worthy of mention were made available be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. These included: Safety Activities and Progrdijis 
for Senior High Schools (99], Good Driving: A Manual for High 
Schools (94], Good Dviviii^J, (88], and The junior Safety ,Coi/iicil (105). 

In 1938, the Center for Safely Education was established at 
New York Uni\:ersily, and the Institute of Public Safety was set up at 
Pennsylvania State College. The Center' offered fouTxredit cour-ses-iji- 
the first year, "one of them b'eing "Driver Education in Secondary 
Schools." In addition, ,the Fordson High School in Dearborn (Michigan) 
offered a driver education course which co'ihbined classroom and prac- 
tice driving instruction and the use of a motorless chassis (simulator] 
for teaching purposes. This differed from the Lane Technical School' 
plan which included both an off-street driving area and a kind of 
simulator. 

* Names of tfexlbooks are listed in appendix. 
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I II ' GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT \ 

I ... oj Driver and TniiJk: \ . 

SiifrAy Kducation 

In 1937, few schools wv.yv. Inachinr^' drivor f}dut:ation and most of these 
were ollering courses consistint^ of classroom instruction only. In 

.1938, due to earlier efforts ol' C. E. Minnick of Salisbury, Maryland, 
and others, 18 schools in three eastern shore counties of Maryland 
enrolled over 1,000 students in complete driver education, courses. By 
1940, several hundred schools were offering driver education; in 1947, 
over 3,000 schools offered the program and nearly 26o,000 students 
were given some type of instruction. The number increased rapidly 
until, -during the school year ending in' 19G5, more than 13,000 schools 
were giving instruction to over 1,700,000 students.. Only a small per- 
centage of schools wern offering the (comprehensive program in 1940. 

'in 1905, h.owever/ (58 percent were offering <i minimum "30 and 6" 
course- -at least 30 hours of classroom instruction and 6 hours of actual 
driving (or laboratory] instruction [)er student. Many of these schools 
wfjre offering the courstr on a full- semester basis as recommended by 
' I he 19(33 National Ccmference on Driver Education. 

Approval by School Administrators * 

.11 is generally accepted that one of the mcist valuable contriTnitions 
to the safety education movement came in the 1940 Yearbook, Sci/ety 
E(/uc(ition, issued by th(? American Association of School Administra- 
tors (8]. While driver educ;ati(m had mad(i sjftisfactory progrciss since 
1936, recognition and endorsement by school administrat9rs was sorely 
needed. The Yearbook Commission had be(m appointed in 1937, and 
included leading school sujierintendents: Homer W. Anderson, John.E. 
Bryan, Horace M. Ivy, Charles H. La"ke, Jarries M. Spinning, and Henry 
H. Hill (chairman); In addiliwn, William II. Bristow, Amos E. Neyhart, 
and Albert W, Whitney, leading exponents of safety (education, served 
pn [hu\ Commission. 

During 'the 1937 c/mvention of thci American Association of 
School Administrators held at Xevv Orhians, there were three sec- 
tiona] meetings devoted to safety. One of the functions of these ses- 
sions was to prepare for the work of the Yearbook Commission. The 
Yearbook, presented three ytuirs later at the 1940 convention, was very 
well received and was then given wide distriliution. ' It was the first- 
time that safety education, including drivt^r education, was recognized 
by Ihe profession as an integral part of , the school p.rogram. 'Some • 
school administrators who were "on the fence" regarding driver 
education were won over and began lo support the movement. • 

While the Yearbook covered all phas(?s of safety (jducation, 
driver educa'tion was giveni spfjcial atlention. Materials in tlio various 17 
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chaplors wero widoly qiiottul and usnd in preparing safnty programs, 
'in fact, it was used hy many (;ullT\qFs-as"Vi 
courses. 

Among several .stal(un(MUs ol" liistoriccd si,^niri(:anc:e that appeared 
in the Yearbook, the following were eoneerncjd vyilh driver education: 

Teaching youth to be safe and intelligent operators of motor 
vehicdes i.s a respt)nsibilily of the comnninily. 
Instruction in safety is an essential part of the modern school's 
program of prochicing good citizens. 

Th(? limn has couin for educators to pre[)ar(j diemselves for 
l(»adership in safety education. 

if 

Pre-Induction Driver Education 

The Office of the Quartermaster Cieneral of the Umted States Army 
recogniziHl the potential values of driver education in the schools "and 
colh.'ges. During World War II the Army"f)(Jcame so mechanized that 
even infanUN,' divisions moved on wheels. It was felt that every en- 
listed man should be able to drive. The Quartermaster General's 
Office arranged fen- confercnices and dcimonstrations for leaders in 
driver education. As a r(\sult, Pa'-Indtic(ion Drlv{ji- Ecincalion in Schools 
end Co/ie^'s (114] ■ was prepared and distrihuted to the schools. -It 
(h^alt primarily with classrofnn instruction, on the assumption that 
Wm Army W(Xild ttundi reciruits toulrivi^ the .'Special types of vehicles 
used in Army transportation. *rhis program not only aichul the armed 
forces, but helpt*<l keep high school driv(?r (ulucaliou alive during th(! 
v, iir y(?ars. • 

Non-School Agencies 

In the Yearbook, S'ofe/y Kiiucali(jn, (H), there appeared a statement: 
••\h).st of tbi» e[feLtiv(» "huuhnship to date bas been supplied byc^eni- 
pl(»yees of non-school a«4encies;' This was undoubtedly true up to 1940 
. \m(\ immediately lher(»a[ t(»r. Non-school agencies such as the American 
Automobih^ Association, the Association of CasiiaUy. and Surety 
Companies, th(? Xationa'l Safely Council, and otlufrs exerted leadership 
in many stat(»s by di^signating mcmibers of tb(ur staffs as educational 
(:()nsidtanjs. 'lln»in work includetl teacher pv(?paration and the develop-^ 
ment of cours(\s of study and textbooks, motion pictures, and other 
worth whi hi matf^rials. 

In, addition, in many stales. n^ot[)r v(?hicle d(!partments,- highway 
patrols, and othf / gov(>rnment.d agencies recogniz(»d [hu possibdities 
- of driver educatif^n and werl' active in promoting i)n)«rams --arranging 
for confer(Mu:es, fissignin:^ staff nuMnb(U-s to traffic salety educaticm, and 
18, in sonni eases iinalVcing th(^ publicatign of (;t)urses of stucly. However,, 



as education deparUnenls accoplGd rusponsibility, non-school groups 
began to act in an advisory capacity, providing survici3s upon request. 

NEA National Commission on Safety Education 

The organization of the Natiana""! Commission on Safety Education was 
a natural dpvelopmenl. For many years, the National Education Associ- 
ation had been interested in safety edfication — publications by the 
NEA Research Division in this field date back to 193:^. The Yearbook, 
Safety Education (8), had demonstrated- the interest of school admin- 
istrators. The National Commission on Safe'y Education was organized 
in 1943 as a service unit of the Ne\tional jlducation Association and 
comprised 12 (later lv5] members a\)pointed by the NEA Executive 
Committee. Over the. years, a large share of the Commission's financial 
support has come from the Automotive Safety Foundation. In recent 
years financial support has come from 'American Oil Company, 
Chrysler Corporation, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Ford 
Company Fund, and Insurance Institute for Highway Safely. The 
Commission has worked with, through, and for departments of the 
NEA, and many of its publications have been prepared in cooperation 
with one. or more departments. ; ' 

Since its organization, the Commission has made important 
contributions to the safety movement. Its purposes have been accom- 
plished through conferences, publications, and consultant services, 
by working with associated groups such as the American Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education Association and various state associations, 
and through the conduct of., activities such as the National Student 
Traffic Safety Program. ' . . ^ 

One part of its work has taken Ihe form of planning and con- 
ducting confcrenccKs. Tht^ four Natinnal'Conforences on Driver Educa- 
tion, and tl;ie Conference on Teacher Preparation and Certification 
are good examples. . 

Other contributions have been m'adc through publications, 
many of which arci mentioned in o(hc*r sections of this report. Many 
of the Commission's worthwhile contributions have been accomplished 
by working in conjunction with various national and state organiza- 
ttons. These have included the Council of Chief St^^te School Officers, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National School Boards Association, * 
the National Congrc^ss of Parents and Teachers, and many non-school 
groups. 

As previously mentioned, the in teres! of the iSJEA Research 
Division in 'Safety education dates back to 1936. Later (at the request 
of the Commission] the NEA Research Division conducted studies^and 
published reports to provide background information on driver educa- 
tion for use by participants in the 1949 and 1953 national conferences on ' 
driver education. While these reports were prepared for use by con\ 19 
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ferenne parlici[)iiiUH. oiin rt^port (:ov(M'(mI Tiw Sldlu.s of Drivi^r' Education 
inPhvatn and Parochial Sr/ioo/s (122). SiibscqiKMitly thn NKA Rosearch 
njvj s i (J n (U )1 1 a 1) o ra ( 1 . Avii h -4he - f }TTmTnrs s toiTTrri: p roj - 
vvAs: a qiu'slionnairo snrvi?y . initilltMl' W'hrW (.\iri Voii Ho?; Hnsonrch 
iV(?e(is ill Traffic HafiHy h]d[n:aiinn (K7), /\ Critical Aiui lysis of Driver 
Kc/ii(:c][i()n R(;S{?(in:/i (84), and Ti/).s and (]urs: How Kxpcricnccd Taach- 
r.T.s Develop Good Traffic Citi'/.cnn (H6]. 

A most coiTij)rnhensiv£] and delailtKl nalioinvido shidy of driver 
oducaticni was conducted by Norman Key and was rnportod in a 
proliniinary way to participants in [he 1058 national nonfornnco on 
drivor education. This study was indHished by the Comnjissiou iu 
1060 undijj^ the tith^: Status of Driver Kc/iicccion in the United States 
(44), , ■ 

Prior to eacih national couft^rtmce on driver education and in 
coopm-alion with [he American Association =of iMotor Vcdiiclc Admin- 
istrators, the (Commission prcjpared for use hy confercMuic^ participants 
a repfjrt summarizin«» statt^ motor vehich^ r(\quiati()ns and i)ra(Jtices per- 
taininj^ to driver echicaticm aiul drivcjr licensin^^. 

National Student Traffic Safety Program 

The National Student TraiTic Safety Pro<^rani, or,^anized t)\ the Com- 
mission iu 10*18, was desi,'4niul to (nH:{';ira^e and assist yquth to under- 
take and develop safety projects. Each cooi)eratint» school receives a 
variety of nst^ful materials - intdudinj^ the ])rogram handl)Ook. S(?v.(m 
Steps to'Vraffic Safety (72). In addition, n^sularly pul)lishcd Commission 
materials serve tht? entire nu?mhership. Th(^ on^anizatiou compris(Kl of 
student .groups in participating^ schoids, known as lh(^ Nalional Studen.t 
Safety Association, promotes traffic safety as w(dl as safety in other 
fields/ 

Tlf(^ Commissi (H^ en'^av,es in^ a numl)er of otlun- ac:tivit5(;s. It 
afjininistt-rs a pro^raiTi ol scholai^sliipSv mude possible by tyrants from 
support organizations, to assist'! tt^chers in takin^j advanced credit 
(joiirses .in driv(»r and traffic safcMy (Mlucalion. The Commission staff 
serves as S(n:r(,Uariat {or the American Driver and Traffic Safety Kdu- 
(;atipn Association, a departnnmt of llu^ Nation«d Education Associa- 
tion. . 

Slate Associations =^ ' 

Several stat(?'.associations for driver (Mhicath-H^ttjachers were formexl 
prior to 1040. The firsK national meelin,q (M members of these was 
hold in 1057 in Phila'delphia. Subsecjue'nlly the\numbQr of sttite associa- 
ti),)ns .^rew ra[ndly and by lOtU) (here wore (ir.ejanix.ations in 35 states. 
Bv\ lOfio, the number increased to 42. The.se associations have held' 
annual statewid(K meetinc»s and. in several stales, these have-' been 



supplemented by dislricl meetings. Many have provided newsletter 
ijervice to members. Several have been active in the improvement of 
-teacher certification, and in securing special financial support legisla- 
tion for driver and traffic safety education. Annual conferences of 
sta'te associations have been helpful iq improving policies and stand- 
ards for driver education. (See appendix: for founding dates of state 
driver and/or safety education associations.] 

Departmental Status for ADTSEA 

Between 1957 and 1960, the membership of the American Driver and 
Safely Education Association expressed a strong opinion that depart- 
m{>ntal status should be sought in the National Education Association. 
At the Los Angeles Convention held in 1960, departmental status was 
approved under the name of the American Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association. Annual conventions of the Association are held 
, in various_ sections of the country with programs composed of ad- 
dresses, panel discussions, and research reports. Its status as a "depart- 
ment of the National Education Association has given greater strength 
to the driver education movement. 

A Guidebook . ' 

Recognizing a need for a publication addressed to teachers and admin- 
istrators tbnt would include specific suggestions for orgnnizing a com- 
plete course of clas,sroom and laboratory instruction, the National 
Commission on Safety Education in 1947 prepared a guidebook, Let^s . 
ToachDriyiw^ (63). While this bo')klet was not a course of study or a 
syllabus, it outlined procedures for organizing instruction and empha- 
sized the community approach. Methods for securing cars were sug- 
gested. Among these vvere such plans as, using school buses, renting 
vehicles from teachers, obtaining loaned vehicles from public agencies,.^ 
purchasing cars- with funds raised by students and asking parents to 
give road instruction. These methods were not foUhd-to be adequate. 
Suggestions also included purchase by tbn school district, and loan or 
rental from Stealers, methods that are in general use today. Programs 
for scheduling, record keeping, and selection of students were dis- 
cuss'ed.. This was followed by a brief description of typical driver ^ 
/eduealion programs. 

Other Publications 

Other publicationtl!have been issued by the Commission that related to 
driver education. For several years, it issued The Bridge (60] which^ 
"included abstracts of research studies and published a monthly news- 
letter. Action for Safety [59). The American Driver Education Associa- 21 
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tion (later, American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association], 
through the facilities of the Commission, issued a quarterly. ADEA 
News and Views [19]. In 1965, the first issue of a magazine appeared 
entitled SAFETY: journal of Adm'inistration, Instruction, Protection 
(71). Basically a consolidation of the earlier publications, the magazine 
has included valuable articles, discussions, and reports on develop- 
mental and established programs-. 

National Conferences 

The First National Conference on High School Driver Education, held at 
Jackson's Mill [West Virginia] in 1949, made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to driver education. Administered by the National Commission on 
, Safety Education, the conference was co-sponsored by several de- 
partments of the National Education Association. The following were 
represented: National Council of Chief Stale 'School Officers; Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; American Associa- 
tion for ir!^lth, Physical Education, and Recreation; American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. This conference came at a lime when the driver 
education movement needed policicis, standards, and objectives. Con- 
ference proceedings were publishcnl as High-Schooi Driver Education: 
Poiicios and Hfjcommcmdaiions (1950] (62].* 

The Conference agreed on certain definitions,- terminology, and 
objectives of driver education. The report listed topical guides of 
. learning experiences and made suggestions as to methods for teaching. 
Patterns for financing courses, and* types o^ programs were discussed 
in the report. The minimum time recommended for courses was estab- 
lished as 30 hours of classroom insi ruction and 0 of 'actual driving 
instruction, exclusive of nhsorvation time. Policies regarding procure- 
ment and use of- automobiles were agreed upon in de'tail. Sections 
were devoted to the selection of students, public relations, teacher 
(lualificalions, and certification. 

The Conference report plosed with a discussion of evaluation 
' and research and provided .snmple agreement forms for obtaining 
ciulomoblles.,The first of four national conferences, it set the stage for 
those thai followed and helped bring some uniformity to the movement. 

The second nalimial conference, held at Michigan State Cnilege 
in 1953, 'was sponsored by multiple clepartmenls of the National Edu- 
V.ation Association. The proc:ecdings, PoJicUi^i and Practices for Driver 
Educafjon (1954]' (fif3], re-emphasized and strengthened some of the 
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points covered by the first conference, and added several others. It is 
of interest to note that no change was made in the objectives: 

1, promoting the safe, efficient, and enjoyable use of equip- 
~lnent and environment 

2, developing a strong sense of personal and social respoiisi- . 
J sibilily for the common welfare 

3, developing pride in maintaining high standards of performarice 

4, promoting effective habits of cooperation in meeting and 
solving] common problems , 

'5, preparing people for useful vocations suited to their individual 
abilities * . 

Nfevv materialsjiVere included in the sections on instructional planning 
and on 'f -^^'. t qualifications, preparation, and certification. Sugges- 
tions for • ' --e courses for minors in driver education were made, 
includin- content materials for an advanced course. The question of 
short courses was discussed 4^nd a statement prepared that "in no 
case should the course be condensed to less than one week per semester 
hour of credit." Since there was a trend among colleges to offer credit 
courses, and since few institutions included one-point courses, this 
helped to eliminyite the former one-week coiirsds for prospective driver 
education teachers. 

The proceedings came out strongly for adult and out-of-school 
youth instruction which up to this time had been given but little 
attention.'A definitive statement was made regarding the use of student 
assistants and a new section on community relations was outhned. 
There was a discussion of\privdtn or commercial driving schools. A 
list of current research needs was also included. , • ^ 

The third national conference, held at Purdue University in 1958 
and sponsored by. 13 departments of the National Education' Associa- 
tion, was attended by invited stale and city supervisors, high^ school 
and college teachers, school administrators, and representatives of 
support Organizations. The pubHcation of proceedings appeared as 
Policies and Practices for Driver Eciucntion (I960]* (67). The confer- 
ence reaffirmed -the purposes and objectives of driver education^ and 
.'ff-greed upon general and special qualifications of teachers. For certifica- 
tion purposes, it was recommended that the minimum preparation of a 
teacher should mcUidc the ;Completi6n of a teaching minor or its 
equivalent in driver and traffic safety education with nine semester 
hours required' in driver education courses and the remainder in 
electives. Emphasis was placed on the rcle of state departments of 
. education and on the qualificalions of supervisors. An abstract of Key s 

* Because of the similarity in thp titles of the four publications, the date 
of publication -of each follows, the title. 



dissertation (67) was included which, among other recoininendations, 
pointed to the need for better preparation of supervisors and college 
teachers. 

The fourth national conftM'CMicc, cosponsored by 15 departments 
of the National Education Association, was held in 1963 in Washington, 
D.C, The proceedings wcM*e published as Policiv.S: and Prnctices /or 
Drivor and Traffic Sn/ely Educntfon (19(54] (68], The Conference chair- 
man stressed that driver and traffic safety education was interdiscipli- 
nary. Being problem-cnntcrcd, it was concerned with helping students 
to .utilize the higher levels of learning such as problem-solving as well 
as independent and abstract thinking. Strong emphasis was placed on 
how to plan instruction and hovv to select the teaching methods. Inno- 
vations such as team teaching, programnled material, large group in- 
struction, .television, simulation, and off-street multiple-car driving 
ranges were included. The fourth confere'nce changed the course title 
from ''tiriver education'' to "driver i:nd traffic safety education," 

An important part of the conference dealt with ' improving 
teacher preparation and certification, and standards,* Organization aiid 
administration practices were also considered. It was recommended 
that the standard t:oursc^ for high school students extend over a full 
semester (90 hours]. The' role of state departments of education, and 
the improvement of supervision were given special attention. The con- 
ference report closed with recommendations for improving research, 
im|iuding a list of pos.sible studies, and a finai suggestion on research 
cTOrdination and the publication of findings. 

Colleges and Universities 

In 1946, the American Association of Teachers Colleges and the Com- 
mission joirilly published Safoly Eduvalion for Tc;aclier.s: Part 1, A 
GuitJe for Ac/niinis(rntors of Tnachars Coljegf\s and Schools of Echicn- 
tion (17], and a year later Pari 2, A Guida /'or College Instructors of 
Safniy Ediicntion (18]. A portion of each was devoted to driver and 
traffic safety educ:ation» Part \ urged cojlege administrators develop 
a curriculum in safety educatic^r which included a course in 'driver 
education. It also einphasized the point that "many instructors , . , 
have themselves betm inadec{uately prepartni tc) assume this new re- 
sponsibility." Part 2 intdudful units in safety education among which 
was ohe on d rive r'-t^du cat ion. v . ' 

i In 1951, following a conference held in Cincinnati, Sqfi^ly FaIu-^ 
cotfon by Colleges and IJnivavmiic.ii (70] was -published. The report 
covered safety in various departments of the college program, with 
'driver etlucatitjn list(Hl among iho, tea-ciher^ education coi/rses. . . 



* Details regarding standards are included in a laten section under 
"Teacher Preparation and C^erlification." . / 



A joint survey of college-lGvc^l Courses In Highway Sofeiy and 
Highway Traffic (145] was conduclcul in 1958 by the U.S. Office of 
Education and the National Commission on Safety Education. The 
survey report list(ui 404 courses in drivtu" education^ in addition to 
those which dealt with other phases of traffic accident prevention 
programs. There were oijly. four states that did not have at least one 
driver education teacher preparation course. 

Highway Safety Conferences . ' 

Over the years, a series of National Conferences on Street and'Highway 
Safety have plnced some emphasis on the imiKU-tance of driver educa- 
tion. The 1924 c(mf[>ronce called by Sticretary of Commerce Plerbjert 
Hoover did not -inelude driver education. The 1934 conference men- 
tioned the subject in Guidos to Traffic Safoiy (80] by discussin;^ high 
school '"motor trnffit; clubs*' and "drivm's* schools." In 1946, the^name 
was changed to Jhe Presijdent's Highway Safety Conference and a 
driver education program' was urged in the committee report on 
Educaiion (121]. The Conference rlamo^ was again changed in 1954 
when President Eisenhower called the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety. The Action Program for Hii^hway Safety* (117] was 
further refined with a special report on Education (118] in which 
many of the recommendalions were in accordance with those in 
Poiicios nnd Practices for Driver Education, 1960 (67]. In* a numbisr of 
instances, the national conferences have been followed by state meet- 
ings which have helped strengthen public suppo'rt for driver education. 
Under President Kennedy, and President Johnson, the Action Program 
for Highway Safely (117] was administered by the\P'resident's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, on which s^u'ved representatives from indus- 
trial, Inisiness,^ and other organiziitions. 
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I III TEACHER PREPARATION | 

I 1^ ^ - j. . and Certification | 

. The pnVpani turn of Ifuicliers of (Irivnr md traffic safety educaiiqn has 
always bneii a serious iirobiein. Dofore 1935, there were few courses 
in genera) safety and nono in drivTir oducation,* Beginning in 1936, 
sfH'viral fa *or.s InflutMict'd ItjachtM- ethicalion in this ficdd. 

During that year, Amos. Neyhart taught a course for teachers 
at the Pennsylvania State College- Iowa State College also had courses 
■ for driver eduoation teachers. In 1936, Neyhart taught another course 
for teachers at Bkudiejd, West Virginia; in 1937 Forrest R. Moffsinger 
and Neyhart offered a seminar for college instructors at the University 
of Kentucky. In 1938, the. Center for Safety Education at New York 
University also conducted a seminar. 

In the meantime, a "Skills of the Road" course in automobile 
driving wrrs--b£ung offere.d in 1933 in two Bergen County (New* Jersey)— 
high schools. Sclioof ^idaiinistrattn's throughcmt the county were urged 
to iutrodnce. thi.s cour.se, but few teachers were prepared for the job. 
The course consisted of 10 hours of clas^sroom instruction, -the outlih'e- 
liavino hvvn prepared by the Bergen County Y.M.C.A. .and thip. staff of 
the National Bureau of Casufdiy and^Surnty Underwriters (25). Instruc- 
ioi-s in the other schools in the ocninty were given Qome preparation 
through conferences, observation, and the use of a course of study./ 
In some cases, teachers - acted as coordinators— with motor vehicle 
examiners, insurance unde/^writers, and traffic court magistrates serving . 
as discussion headers. Wilhin a few years, 19 schools in Bergen County 
wcne of^erinq the course. ( 

Van Cott (146], in, 1938. proposal a i)rogram of leachinf? safety 
education for the high school? of Ne^ York State, sugf?esting that 
driver education units be Included within 
It was found, however, that spreading thi 

five subjects was not satisfactory. Drive/ education had progressed to 
Ihe point where? wcdUqualifled teachers were considered essential. 

Beginning in the mid-1930's, officials of the American AiUqniobile 
Association and of the Association of Casual tv and Surety CJonipanies 
recognizetl the importance of high school driver education 'and the need 
for the preparation of teachers by adding educational consultants to 
their field staffs. Amos K. Neyhart-, Forrest R. Noff singer, Norman Key, 
Harold O. Carlton and others starved the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies organized 
the National Conservation BurtMui and designated certain members 
of its staff to work with tin; C^enter for Safety Education at New York 
Unjversity, among them Kenneth Beadle, II. R. Danford, ]|4ilton D. 
Kramer. Thomas A, S(»als; and Marland K. Strasser. 



1 number of existing subjects, 
course content over four^or 



It is generally agreed^ that, for many yuars, the work of thnse 
m6n provided very importafit stimulaticin to toacher training* in driver 
education. They visited nearly ev(Ty stale— conducting courses and 
holding institutes and conferences for teachern, college 'professors, and 
school administrators. The programs were arranged either with state/ 
departments of - education or with colleges and universities. In many 
states, one-week [40-liour) courses W(M'e taught by these educational 
consultants at colleges and universities. Althtmgh uf short duration, 
most of the courses included classroom and practice driving instrucliCm, 
These intensive courses met both during the day and evening. 

Improving^Teacher Preparation 

Until 1940, few states had special course requirements for cerlificjation, 
and the colleges were slow in introducing credit courses. However, ac- 
cordingjto Schneider [t34]i in 1939, courses in driver education for 
teachers wore reported in 59 college^. 

In the period following World War II, there was a definite im- 
provement in standards for teacher preparation. This .was due in pari 
to Safety Education, the 18th Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators (8). In addition, Jiigh-SuhooJ Driver Educa- 
tion; Po/icies and Heeommenc/ationy (62) urged schools to improve 
standards for teacher preparation, and in ig*i'J, the President's Highway 
Safety Conference also recommended trie expansion of driver educa- 
tion, including college-credij: courses. 

The first credit courses introduced. wer,^ a two- or three-semester- 
hour credit course in driver education and a two- or Ihree-seniester- 
hour course in general safety education. By "1953, according to Safvity 
Courses for Teachers,* over 250 colleges were offering some 600 
courses, in safely education and driver ..education. In additionj the 
second National Conference on Driver Education, held in 1953, urged 
teacher education institutions to explore the possibilities of offering 
a minor in safety education. By the period 1956-58, according to Courses 
in Highway Safely, ond JJighway' Traffic (145), more than 400 teacher 
preparation courses in driver and traffic Hafety education were offered 
by 256 institutions. 

Certification 

Key's {44] study reported that as of 1958-59 nearly three-quarters of the 
states required only two or three semester hours of college credit in 

* Although the term 'toacher training' was usnd in narlicr publicaj^ions, 
the tnnms 'teacher education' and 'tnachcr preparation' are mere ^idrnmon 
today. ^x"' 

* Isstipd annually by the National Safety Council during the ihid-lOSO's. 



the specialty are.a for toachnrs of driviir (Mlu(:ati(3ii. 1'hirty-thn;fi states 
reported no requireirKMils in general safely education for drivcjr educa- . 
tion^eachers, and 36 stales did not require any aclditlonal courses in 
specifically related areas. Thus, the tohd hours recfuired by states for 
certification of driver education teachers ranged from *'no si)ecial 
requirement" in four states to "fifteen semester hours" in three states. 

. Ilartman's (3^)] study in 19(51 showed that of 42 states having 
certification requirements, 2(5 included a "grandfather clause" Those 
who had been teaching driver education prior to establishment of . 
certification requirements by a state ware exempt. He also found that, 
as late as 1961, there '-wen; 58 dlffertMit titles reported for the introduc- 
tory course in teacher preparation in driver education. Over 75 percent 
of the colleges designated the course as "driver education," "basic 
driver education" or "driver edncaticm" and traffic safety." There was 
•also a wide variation in number of hcmrs required for-certificatiou. rang- 
ing from no recpiireme-it in, nine states to 12 senu^ster hours or more in 
six states, llartnian also reported weakness in pniparaticm providf?d for 
college, driver educatitm professors. Of '^25 professors/ 4(5 had had 
but one non-credit course in the field: 50 had had a one-cre(Ut course; 
and 80 others -had had nujre than one course but livs than a. minor. 

Schwenic ^135], in a study completed in VM\2. found that only 
nine states met the basic recommended certification requirements of 
nine semester hours. In fact, 10 states bad no course requirements. 

It can readily be sei-n that while there had been some improve-- 
meat in certification prior to 1065,, the average state was f ir below 
the minimum recpiirements recommended by the third National Con- 
^f<irence on Driver Education. In most states, hv takingone extra course, 
a teacher could be certified in driver education. This may account for 
the fact that. -during the school year 1004-[)5. there were 40,000 teachers 
certified to teach driver education in the United Slat(\s. but only 2(5,000 
were teaching the ctmrse in 13.000 high schools. Oni; state report(fd 
that 5.000 teachers -were certified, but (mly 1.000 taught driver and 
.traffic safety education <luring that year, 

Cpnferenije on Teacher Preparation and Certification 

In Kfarch 1965 tepresentatives of statti departments of education, col- 
leges and universities, and safety and support organi'/ations were 
invited by the NEA Natitmal Commission on Safety Education to 
confer in Washington. An important fjurpose of this conference (64) 
•was to focus attention on a need to raise the standards for teachei 
preparation and certification. It was directly concerned, with: [a] the 
curriculum for preparing teachers: fb) articulation of this curriculum 
with the overall teacher education program: (c) certification require- 
ments for teachers: fd) selection and [)reparation of college teaching 29 



personnel; and (e) selection nnd preparation of safety supervisors for 
school systems, ' . . 

The curriculum for the professi(mal preparation of teachers 
of d^'iver education covers a large area of a recognized discipline. It 
embraces elements originating ' in engineering, 'enforcement, mott>r 
vehicle administration, and the physical, biological, and behavioral 
sciences — to montion just a few of the sources. The evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement, organization''and administration of programs, "inter- 
relationships with all aspects of safety education, and important re- 
search contributions are other important aspects, 

• A section of the conference report dealt with college and uni- 
versity respcmsibilities. It was pointed out that the total program^ 
should involve budget, staff, selection of students, status, departmental 
structure, curriculum of^teacher preparation, graduate programs, facili- 
ties, and*" equipment. With only a few "safety centers" that met con- 
ditions of this kind, it was wondered whether a few colleges offering 
complete programs would be better than a large number with inade- 
quate offerings. ^ 

It was' recomitier^ded that colleges preparing teachers provide 
for intensive preparation in driver and traffic safety education at the 
undergraduate level. The recommended work was divided as follows: 

- 1, Required courses totaling 12 seniester hours — 

Introduction to Safety Education 3 semester hours - 
Driver and Traffic Safety Education 9 semester hours 

2, Electives in the behavioral sciences — 3-6 semester hours 

3, Other electives .dealing with enforcement, engineering, legis- 

lation, licensing, and state and local administration. Also 
courses* in auto mechanics and audio-visual aids. 

The ^Conference urged colleges and universities to develop graduate 
programs leading to the master's and doctoral degrees. 

Responsibilities of state departments of education include: (a] es- 
tablishing and upgrading teacher preparation requirements, (b) provid- 
ing advisory leadership services to teacher preparation institutions, and 
, • [c] furnishing advisory services to official accrediting agencies. While 
wide differences existed in certification requirements among the states, 
it was felt that the basis for certification should be comparable to that 
established for other subjects. Supervisors of driver and traffic safety 
education should meet all general requirements ' established by the 
state, as well as meet the specific requirements needed to teach in 
this field. 

Although attendance was limited to 150 delegates, follow-up 
meetings were proposed in oi'der to add to the value of the conference. 
Accordingly, six regional wo'jrkshops were organized, with a total at- 
30 tendance approaching 600, Some state^ meetings were also held. 
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I IV ORGANIZATION, 

I .• . . , . Admfnislralion. and I 

, ■ SiiporVision 

During tho first years of Ihn driver education movement, program 
organrz/ilion and adminislralion was carried on largely by individual 
teachers in local school or college communities. Individuals like Lauer. 
Sears, Neyhart. -and many others organized their own programs, with 
the approval of a school or college administrator. The first "Good 
Driver Clubs" and classro«m ^courses were for the most part a result 
of efforts made by such an individual. 

Eventually widespread support encouraged state and city. school 
•administrators to provide leadership in initiating and administering 
driver education programs. In many states,^ policies wefe-outlined, 
" plans for financial support were developed/ courses of study were s 

prepared^ teacher preparation programs were expanded, car procure- 
• ment methods were improved, and. systems of records were improved. 
Since they usually included statements on policies, financing, securing 
cars, and other features of organization, development of state-level 
guides wlis one of the primary steps in organizing^ for program expan- 
sion and improvement. , 



(Courses of Study 

As, early as 193G, states were organizing guides and courses of study 
for driver education. Although many were prepared by teachers during 
short meetings and workshops, the guides served a useful purpose by 
providing some uniformity to standards for high school driver educa- 
tion. By World War II, at least 25 state guides had been prepared. 

Several states, including Texas and Florida, arranged for a 
number of scholarships for teachers and administrators at state insti- 
tutions of higher education. They worked on the state curriculum guide 
as a part of requirements in courses .for which they received credit. 
Consultants from various safety organizations also aided in the develop- 
■ ment of the curriculum. 

Legislation 

Nihan's (109] research, reported in 1901. showed that 24 states had, 
laws regarding driver education and 15 states had regul-ations- designed ^ 
tn serve a similar purpose. ' ^ . 

Legislation has been of great help in promoting driver and traffic 
safety education. Since 1901. many additional states have passed laws 
to provide financial support. When local and sta^e foundnlion funds 
have not proved adequate to providc\a minimum course for all eligible 



students, rpany stains havfi (:onsi(l(?recl and onnctod spocial financial 
aid legislation. 

Types of Programs 

Uniformity was not' a characlnrislic: of (*arly .driver oducalion pro- 
grams. Among lllo factors that varied wero time allolmnnl, conlont, 
melho'ds of teaching, and j^radn placement, Forliinaloly, most schools 
used textbooks and many states had ^^uides or courses of study which 
gave some degree of uniformity. 

According to Let's Tench r^riving (63], there were two schools of 
thought regarding types of programs. Que held that the courses should 
include practice driving instruction accompanied or preceded by class- 
room instruction, The^ other placed emphasis on the classroom phase 
Without practice driving. In 19.38, only 10 percent of the schools offering 
driver education were providing the two-phase type of course. Since 
then, there has been a steady increase in the percentage of schools 
offering the C(miplete program. It reached 68 percent in a recertt year — 
nearly seven times what it was in 1038. Research results and the four 
National Conferences on Driver EducatjDn had much to do with this 
increase. 

In several states, attempts have been made to use parents or 
other p(?rsons to handle the practice driving phase. This i)lan met with 
little success. Research and' experience has shown that practice driving 
instruction has been of hi^^her quality when taught by state-certified 
teach(^rs of driv(^r and traffic safcUy education. 

Time Allotment and Grade Placement 

At first, among the statf^s, there? was a cousid(?rabi(J amount of variance 
in ^time allotment for classroom and practic(j driving instruction. Not 
until the first national conference, held in 1949,* were there national 
recommendations urging the minimum time recpurenibnts of 30 hours 
for classroom instruction and 6 hours for actual driving practice, ex- 
(dusive of observation time. In recf?nt years,, the time allotments have 
exceeded tlu^sc^ minimum r(M:nmm(Midations in more than 20 perccnit 
of the schools. The fourth National ConferfMice (1963] recommended 
that "the standard high school driver and traffic safety education course- 
extend over ,'1 full semester (90 ho:;rs]." 

The minimum age limit for.j)btaining a driver's license ranges 
from 14 to 18 years. Conse(iu(mtly, grade phicemtuu of driv(?r education 
shows wide variance, with some states offering courses in the junior 
high school and othf^rs in the senior high. 



* The proceedings of the 1949 conforenco w(?re published in 1950. 



Po/i(;i(?.s uiu/ Praclicna for Drivvr ami Truffic Safely Education 
(1<)64) ((58), ruconuiKMuhHl a minimum licc^nsablo iv^u of 18 unless the 
student has suc(:(\ssfully comphUrd Ihr- standard course, in which 
casn thn aj;p couhl ho 1(5. It also rocomnunuhnr that pnictico drivinj^ 
h(? f»ivtm in thn same year as chissroom ^.instruction, preferably in the. 
same stMp ester, , 



Dual-Control Car plan 

Some changes have taken place in the laboratory phase since 1940. 
Recommendations of each of the national (^inferences have emphasized 
the importance of the complete pvonram of vA least 30 hours of class- 
room instruction and 0 of actual drjvint^ experience. Anderson (20] has 
stressed the importance of jiractict? drivinj?, the methods of teaching 
skills, and th(^ necessity for careful plannint^ and record keeping. 

WhiUi the use of ranges and simulators is increasing at a rapid 
rate, it has been' predicted thai in-traffic instruction in a dual-control 
dar will continue as an essential part of the practice driving phase of 
driver education. In addition, [or some time to come, in-car instruction 
under street conditions in a dual-conlrorcar may be considered as the 
only approach practical for application in small high schools. 



Car Procurement and Use . 

Automobile manufacturers and (healers have been generous in the 
loan. of automobiles to sc^iools. From a small beginning during the mid- 
in:U)'s, the number loaned has increastnl rapidly until, in 10(55, there 
were over 10,000 cars on loan, (54 percent of all cars in use in driver 
education. The remainder were purchased or rented. According to 
Curs for f).riving Jnsfriic/i(in ((51 ) ]]ublished in 1048.- it was recommended 
that schools receiving free-loan vehicles be responsible for the follow- 
ing: (a) registration and insurance; (b] gasoline, oil, and anlifreeze; 
(c) garaging: (d) lubricatl(m and other maintenance S(^rvices; (e] repairs; 
(f) dual .controls and nther Incidental exiienses. Agreements with 
dealers limited the use of the cars to acliviti;;s related directly to driver 
education. 

Arrangements 1 jr the free loan of practice driving vehicles have 
not undergone major changes since 1048. A number of safety features 
have becm added by manufacturers. Thest^ inclnded a seat belt for each 
occupant, windshield washers, padded instrunient ]ianels. recessed- 
center steering wheel, (^xtra rear-view mirrors, fire extinguishers and 
flares, a first-aid kit. etc. 'in 10(54. at th(^ retjuest of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, the NEA National Commis ion on Safely. Education . appointed 
and began administering two yean • mcuUings of an educator committee 33 
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to lidvise on tho drivor ndiu.cilion car loan program. This manufac- 
turer has utilized ihfi commillOG's sugt»GSti/)ns in developing its plans 
for driver education cars. 

During thn early HjnO's, manufacturers made an allowance to 
dealers of $125 for each car loaned" to schools for driver education. 
This has been incrc^ased t(} $250 and higher in many instances. The 
American Automobile Association and the Auto Industries Highway 
Safety Conmiitt(?e have, ov(?r the years, hccn helpful in aiding schools 
to sDcure car.s. ' 

Adults and Out-of-School Youth 

J. 

At (me time, vf»ry little was being done t(} i)rovide instruction in drivor 
education for ladults and ont-of-school youth. Action of the third 
National Conference on Driven' Education in- 1959, however, included 
reconmiendations for adult and out-of-school youth programs. The 
H)(33' Conf(»rence of the American Drrver and Traffic Safety Education 
Associaticm came out strcmgly for thi.s addition to the school program. 
This was in sniJiJort of the con'^siderations that appeared in Adult Edu- 
calinn in ihn Puhlh: Schools (83] by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Council of Chief Slate School Officers, the 
National As,so(:iation of Public; School Adult Educators, and the Na- 
Uonal Ccirtgress of Parent.s and Teachers, The American Driver and 
Traffic Safety P'diication Association and the National Commission 
on Safety Education published a join.t statement in support ot\ the 
f)rograni for adults and out-of-school youth based on Adult Education 
m ilw Puhlh: SchOolfi (83). ' 

During the 'int)4-C)5 school year, schools in 42 slates offered 
coursE^s for adults imd out-of-school youth. While there wt^'re only about 
1700 schools which offered courses enrolling 49,000 students during 
the 19fi4-f)5 school year, the number had doubled since 1959-60. There 
exists some dangei^ of low standards in' regard to time allotment. 
The Am(^rican Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association recom- 
mend, s that the classroom work in driver education for adults be not 
less than 20 hours, practice driving at least G hours, andlhat instructors 
be i)ro[)erly ctMiifieul as rtjcomniended by the 19G3 National Conference 
on 'Driver Education. 

/ In several states, driver educators "have been active in organizing 
driver improvement schools. Some have been developed for treatment 
of cnronic'^vinlalors of traffic laws and others have been designed, 
primarily, as "refr(\sher" courses for any driver who wished fo be 
enrolhuf^ Usually consisting of from 15 to 8 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion, lh(^ .shorl conrs(\s have been designed to accommodate chronic 
violator/; of traffic laws and those who are involved repeatedly in 
traffic accidents. The National Safety Council and other organizations 
have been instrumental in organizing programs of this type. 
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Off-street Multiple-Car Driviirg Range Plan . 

According lo'William A. Soars. Ihn public: schools in the city of Chicago 
first nstablishod an off-stronl mulliphi-car driving range in the mid- 
1930\s (137), It was a purt of a ihren-phaso proj^ram: the: first, classroom 
instruclionMhe second, the usv. of simiilalors; and the. third, practice 
driving on an area adjacent to the school. The area, called a track, 
was a square 200 feet on each sid'O and 'had Iraff^ lights at intersections, 
an incline, and other characteristics of roads Ih^i^might be found any- 
where. After students had completed the first tWg parts, they were 
assigned to the track vvhero'Tive cars were available. The average time 
spent by at least 400 students on the driving track was 12 hours and 
the average distance troveled was 22,5 niiUis. It is an interesting ^-fact 
that, while this installation was visited and was approved. by many 
driver educaiion teachers, the off-street mul'liple-car driving range 
plan was very slow in spreading to other areas of the country. 

Several collegos constructed and used off-street multiple-car 
driving ranges-estate College af Iowa and, more recently, Michigan 
Stale University. All of theije included various skill and knowledge 
testing facilities such as traffic lights, intersections, stop signs, and 
street markings. 

The Detroit multiple-car plan was develojied under the leader- 
ship of Gordon Graham, the first installation being at Pershing High 
School in 1944 (29). The area, approximately 200' X 500', was so de- 
vised as to simulate street driving conditions. Thirteen vehicles were 
used, one of which was a dual-control station wagon for the use by Jhe 
instructor. The remaining 12 cars represented a variety of makes and 
werD not equipped with dual controls. The .ori5iinal plan did: not include 
follow-up instruction in a ' dual-control car in street traffic. According 
to Policies ami ProcHces for f)n'ver end Traffic Sufaty Education (68). 
*'Under all circum.stances. it is recommended that the laboratory phase 
include supervised practice in a di>al-control,,car under real traffic 
conditions," 

At one time it was '-Assumed that such ranges must be equipped 
with various types of traffic control devices. During the 1960's; it Vvas 
learned that driver education, ranges could serve multiple purposes.. 
It has sometimes been said that it is impractical to construct driver 
education ranges in larger cities where property is expensive. On the 
other hand, in recent years, range programs have been adopted by 
the larger cities in Florida, Michigan, and Virginia. According to 
the most recent reports of the Eighleenfh Driver Education Achieve- 
ment Program (43),' Florida had 69 ranges which were used in training 
over 27,000 .students; Miciiigau, 54: and Virginia. 43, Records show that 
in 1965 there were. 326 ranges in (he nation used by over 125,000 
students. 



However, the ran.qe prof^ram has been largely confinod to a few 
stales. While; ranges exist in 19 states, five states havp 06 percent of 
the total number and 31 status have none.. 



Television ' 

The educational tele.vision innovation was applied to driver and traffic 
safety education during the 1950\s. Cincinnati, in 1957, developed a plan 
for using a series of kinescopes for 30 nunutes each, to be followed, 
by 20 minutes of classroom instruction (16]. Dade County, Florida ' 
(16), introduced and has continued a program of 10 broadcasts of 15 
minutes each, three times a week, for a. total of IZ. telecast hours in 
addition to 18 hours of classrocim instruction.: The New York Stale. 
Education Department ^also developed a series of telecasts but dis- 
continued the project after one year. The Cincinnati kinescopes were 
used in South Carolina, with 30 half-hour teh^casts. Texas and Michigan 
also developed stat(Nwide- prtigranis. 

Little research has been conductfid to determine the values of 
television in the driver education field. Many teachers have felt that 
the use of television, nO't preceded and followed by classroom instruc- 
tion, is a mistake. It is felt that the* influence of the teacher is very 
important, especially in connection with the dev(ilopnient of behavioral 
traits of drivers. - ' 

According to [hv. Ei,u/it(?niit]i Dn'vtjr FAJiication Achievement 
Program (43], television was used during 1964-65 in 193 schools located 
in 22 states. " ^ 

Driving Simulators 

V The driv(?r education simulator is. a device that provides practice situa- 
tions which can be uscul to dev(dop among stud(?nls those abiliti(>s that 
are considered to be essential to safe and efficient driving. Thcj- first 
simulators were often- assembled from parts of old cars. As early as 
1936, Lane Technical Pligh School in Chicago was using a 30-unit simu- 
lator las a part of the driver instruction program. Students were given 
classroom instructi(m followed by practice on the simulator and, 
finally, practice driving on a, small off-street multiple-car driving, range. 
From several viewpoints, this program was successful. The high school 
in Bloomington, Indiana, and Crozier Technical-High School in Dalla,s, 
T{\xas, used- .similar apiiroacbtes. While no records have been made 
available, it is likely that these *'homemade" simulators were con- 
structed and used, primarily, to give students practic(? in steering, 
shifting gears, and braking. One such device was constructed by the 
staff of Bell Laboratories for the Center for Safety Education at New 
York University, and direct^ions for constructing a simulator were sent 
36 cut to hundreds of high schools. 
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In 1953, the Acliui Lifi; Affiliated Companies^ produced the 
Drivotrainer (2). Tiiis vvas a classroom installation consisting-, of a ^• 
number of small -cars'; equippiul with all automobile controls. In 
learnin<> to. meet Iraffic situations, sludents. ojierated tht? "cars"- on 
streets depicted by motion pictures on a screen at the front of the class- 
room. The first motion pictures were on black and white film, but 
color film was introduced dnrin<> the early 1900's. The first Aetna 
instalktion was in a New York City hiyh school and vvas followed by 
experimental installations at State Collene of Iowa, Michigan State 
■ University, and' Hollywood, High School, California. 

The Auto Trainer of the American Automobile Association con- 
sisted of the u.sui,l automobile controls which determined the speed 
and direction of a miniature car operaling on a moving roadway ^ 
painted on nn endless canvas belt. The steerin" wheel controlled the 
front wheels of one miniature car and the accelerator and brake con- 
trolled the speed of tiff- moving roadway, / 
The Allstate Insurance Company, in 1962, introduced the Allstate /- 
Good Driver Trainer (5) which operated in a manner similar to the j 
Drivotrainer. !t featured use of wide-screen film and a system for - , 
immeclale feedback of student errors. . , 
Fox in Driver Educatitm and Driving Simulnlors (37), sum-^ , j'' 
marized many of the studies of- the use Cf simulation. The first part of . 
his report was dovoted to the Iransier Of training and to Armed Forces 
research in simulalicm for training in ■•unnery and in aviation. This was 
followed by a report of several sliidies in which the Aetna. Drivotrainer 
was used. In each studv, one grimp of students was given 12 hours ot 
instruction on the simulalor and 3 hours of practice driving. The other / 
..roup was given (5' hours of practice driving -plus observation time 
In 195.1 a research studv was conducted in a Los Angeles high school 
and was submitted as a JocToral dissertation by Bernoff (26) in J958; 
a second, in 1956, at Iowa St^l^Teachers College (132). In genera , thj^ 
two oroups compared in each of these studies showed no signi/icarit 
differences in impr.ovemeilts in knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

Bishop (27) conducted a similar study in .1963 v Jng the Allstate 
Good Driver Trainer. This was followed by the Hayes study' /(40) . 
U-hich used lht3 Allstate simulatin-. This research differed from the 
preceding investigations in that. 9 hcmrs were given on the simulator 
instead of 12, The investigators found no signiircant differences bi^tween 
the performance of the Uvo groups in eillier study. The experimental 
design was changed in two researches condiM'.ted at Michigan Stale 
University. Nolan (113) compared the teaching eliectiveness, as meas- 
ured by knowledge, skills, and attitudes, of Ihe multip'.e-cai' range as 
compared with the Drivotrainer. Custafscm (38) ccmipared the effective- 
ness of a program using tli,e Good Driver Trainer (5) plus the range ; 
with a program utili-/.ing the range alone. While each investigator drew 37 
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-a number of conclusions, in general the differences in the performance 
of the groups was not significant. In 1966, however, a study by Seals 
113-6) at Florida Slate University, reported that driving knowledge and 
s road test scores of students who had completed a four-j^hase course 

which included simulation were significantly better than those from 
f^nurses in which the laboratory phase was composed largely of driving 
range experience. 

Studies of the American Automobile Association's Auto Trainer 
were reported by Fox (37) as carried on in Springfield (Pennsylvania) 
and in Washington, D.C. He reported that these studies were a good 
beginning but should be conducted with a larger number of subjects 
and with belter controls. 

The term "no significant differences" has been a conclusion 
of almost every simulation study in. driver education, The American 
Automobile Association, in Teaching Driver and Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion (16), suggested that the instruments [tests and scales) used. in these 
studies (called the evaluation criteria) may have been loo weak to 
detect and [)rop(?rly identify differences. Seals (136) concluded that 
available^ m(?asuremenl instruments should be improved so that they 
could show the superiority or inferiority of student groups in respect 
to specific component-areas of the driving task. 

It has been found that simulators are valuable in enhancing 
the scope of instruction and in incrt^asing the number of students per 
teacher— thus lowering the per-[mpil cost. Mobile simulator .units are 
being used in a number of cities. Over 500 simulator installations 
in the United Slates, during the 1964-65 school year, were used in 
teaching over 188.000 students. 

Supervision 

lip to 1940, vt^ry little had^ ap[H?ared in the literature regarding the 
supf^rvisiun (jf eilhf^r safety education or driver education. According 
to the yearbook. Snfnty Education (8), it was assumed that principals 
and "Oth(?r school administrators wcmld devote some time to super- 
vision in these areas. A few c:ities had supervisors' of safety education 
but none was devoting full timti to driver education. Danford (33) 
reportf^i in 1943 that 27 state departments of education had designated 
a jierson* as responsible for safety education. 

In th(i p(?rlod following World War 11, a supervisors section 
organized in connection with the National Safety Council undertook 
to promote the exchange^ of inf(jrniation among supervisors and made 
specific recommendations" rt^garding the responsibilities of supervisors. 

According to Key (44), by the school year 1957-58, only 14 of 
the 48 states re[)f)rted lhat personnel was assigned responsibility as 
supt^rvisors of either drivc^r (ulucalion or safety edufiation. Others were 
38 supervisors or dircn^lors of oth(^r subjects or areas. Moreover, the train- 
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ing^equirements for suprrvisors were low.^with 23 states indicating 
no" requirements as far as driver education was Concerned; 15 states 
required only a single, college-level course in driver or safety educa- 
tion. At the same time, in the 48 states. 37 of the individuals responsible 
for driver education and safety education had had no special prepara- 
tion in the field. < i u i 

A similar situation existed among supervisors of local school 
systems. The requirements for supervisors fell far short of those recom- 
mended by the 1956 National Conference on Teacher Education, Certifi- 
cation, and Program Standards and the 1958 National Conference on 
Driver Education (67). The first recommended that, supervisors have 
extensive professional preparation; verified through an advanced degree 
(master's degree or higher). Very few of the slate supervisors could 
have met these requirements. 

In the mtMntime, as more and more states enacted financial 
support legislation, there was a greater need for state supervision. 
To administer a reimbursement program, the paper work alone requires 
a great deal of time. According to the Eighteenth Driver Education 
Achi'evement Program (1904-65) (43-), while all but one of the states 
had an individual designated as responsible for the supervision of 
driv(^r education, in half of the states he did not carry driver education 

in his title. ^ - h 

It was reeomriiended in Poh"ci(;s- and PnicJices for Driver and 
TraWic Safety Eciueatioii, 1964 (6B), that all slate departments oj:.educa- 
tion designate qualified personnel to guide departmental activities in 
advancing driver education as an inle^^ral part of the total school pro-., 
gram. The publication asked that such departments meet u:ougnized 
needs and exert leadership in matters of administration, consultant 
services, teacher preparation and certification, instructional materials, 
research.- and evaluation. A supervisor of safety education (including 
driver education) was also recommended for cities and large school 
jtirisclictions. 

I^itern Program ^ 

In 1964, the NEA National Commission on Salety Education and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation jointly undertook a pilot "intern pro- 
ciram" for driver and safety education supervisors. The first six interns 
completed their internship experience by June 1966 and moved mto 
leadership positions in state and local school systems (and in one case a 
safety organization). During the period o^ internship and as a phase of 
professional, preparation, each intern was employed in the field on a 
salaried basis and had opportunity to advance in competence through 
supervised work on assigned tasks. 
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V MEASURING STUDENT PROGRESS 



As driver education was introduced into the schools, teachers began • 
to use various types of tests to measure student progress. Sears (137] 
reported two types to measure knowledge and skills in 1936. Tests wer&, 
also prepared by Lauer (48), Neyhart (108], Abercrombie- (1], McGlade * 
(54], Noffsinger (111], and others. Most of the driver, education- text- 
books were accompanied by both knowledge and skill tests, and tests- 
were also included in many state and city courses of study^ The Ameri- 
can Automobile, Association, the Association of Casualty and Surety' 
.Companies, the. National Safety Council, and other groiy)s published 
various types of knowledge and skill tests. Moreover, many, teachers 
developed their own measurement tools and, for limited purposes, 
utilized state driver license examinations. Few of these objective 
tests were standardized. 

Measurement 'of the area of driver attitudes has always been ^• 
difficult. Siebrecht (1^8] .sp§nt two years 'in developing the Driver 
AltitudQ Scale, This for many years, and Conover's Driver Attitude 
Inventory (31], have been widely used by schools and colleges as re- 
search in-struments and as the means . of gauging- changes in "group 
attitudes. It id of interest to note that while the Siebrecht scale was : 
developed 25 years ago, and there has since been a considerable 
amount of research on attitudes. Very little has been done in preparing 
new scales. • 

Evaluative Criteria 

/rhrough.-the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation (107), a 
series of evaluative criteria has been developed which covers the i 
philosophy, objectives, 'school plant, school staff and administration, 
student activity programs, .and nhioteon curriculum areas including 
driver education. Teachers,' administrators, and visiting committees 
have used the instrumen' to evaluate driver education as provided by 
individual schools. The driver education section of. the evaluative cri- 
teria is a series of checklists covering -such areas as (a] organization, 
(b] nature of offerings, (c] physical facilities, (d] direction of learning, 
(e) outcomes, (f) special characteristics, and (g) general evaluation 
of instruction. While many of the items are subjective, they cover in ^ _ 
detail both classroom instruction and practice driving. Instruments of 
this type have been found valuable in self-evaluation efforts.^!^; 

Psychophysical Testing 

Research on psychophysical traits of human beings began with the 41 
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early inveslij^alions of Munsterbor.1^, Vernon, VUelos, and others. In 
more>ecent years, studies have been conducted by'Lauer at the research 
laboratory at Iowa Stale University, by DeSilva at Harvard University, . 
and by members .of the staff of the American Automobile Association. 
In addition, industrial organizations have c(mducted a number of de- 
velopmental studies using vision testing apparatus such as ,lhe "ortho- 
rator^' the "sight-screener," and the "telebinocular." * Early devices 
that DcSilva (3.5], J.auer (47], Allgaior (4], and others' constructed were 
used in measuring \visual acuity, peripheral vision, night acuity, color 
perception, depth .perception, and reaction time. Some 'of the equip- 
ment was heavy, exf^^insive, and cumbersome - the DeSilva apparatus 
required a light truck \^ transport the complete set. 

Lighl-weiJht, inexpensive apparatus vvas later constructed and 
widely used h^schools jmd colleges. IBrody and Slack (29] have indi- 
cated that mv, valut^^ of psychophysical tests in identifying accident 
repealers and chronic violators is questionable. Nevertheless, the 
authors felt that the tests have an important educational function in 
that thev can locale serious weaknesses and stimulate student interest. 



Comparative Studies^ 

From the beginning, teachers and administrators were anxious to show 
ihat driver eclucatifm was producing results—that drivers who success- 
fully completed a course had better ^'accident and violation records. 
Well over 30 stutlies have been conducted comparing the records of 
drivers who have completed* driver education courses with those who 
have not. In somti early investigations, matching of groups was inade- 
quate and statistical measures were not taken of the significance of 
(lifferences observecf in the 'raw data. If s.tate agencies had called in 
university research spcjcialists to help design the studies, perhaps the 
designs would have been better. This was dcme in several instances 
with more valid and reliable «i'esults. 

There have b(»en several sunima^ries of these studies-. One study, 
published by the American Aut(miobile Association (14), presented 
evidente that the record of trained drivers was twice as good as that 
of the untrained. Lane-Reticker [45) reviewed many of the studies, and 
Brody and Stack [20] not only summarized 16 s.uch invei^tigations but 
also proposed methods by which research of this kind could be im- 
proved. While control of complex variables in such research has proved 
difficult, nearly all of [he studies showed that trained drivers have a 
belter accichrnt and violation record than the untrained. 



* Those devices urn used by industries, by somo schools, and by several 
'motor v{;hicle departments for testing vision. The .schools, however, gen- 
42 erully use less exponsivtj apparatus. 
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• . The National Commission on Safety Education followed with a 
puiDlication, A Critical Analysis of DnVer Education Research (84), 
which summarized 26 studies carried on in states and cities. It was 
observed that, in the state studies, the percentage of superiority of the 
trained groups over the untrained varied from over 75 percent in several ., 
cases to a slightly negative result in a fe'w others. 

'The following is a brief summary of the Commission publication 
which covered 26 studies: (a) trained drivers have a better record than 
untrained, (bj the amount of superiority shown by the trained groups 
varied greatly in the studies/, (c) students who had the complete pro- 
gram of driver education had better records than those who had only 
classroom instruction, and (dj the salutary effect of driver education 
is more evident in the early stages of driving. While many^ of these 
researches were not well-designed and lacked both vaHdity and reli- 
ability, the National Commission on Safety Education (68] urged ^that 
teachers acquire a basic understanding of the processes of evaluation. 
Both Brody* and Mahony** agree, and Mahony adds a postscript that 
"the existence of such extensive data supporting driver education indi- 
cates that research should turn elsewhere." Many persdns have ques- 
tioned the vvisdom of conducting such comparatiye st^idies. It has been" 
pointed out that ijloung people who are taught mathematics are able 
to solve mathematical problems better than those who have li'ad no 
instruction and that athletes who have had good coaching make better 
players. Thus,, the reasoning process* has been used to confclude that 
students who have been taught properly should make better drivers. 

Five basic objectives of driver education were discussed earlier. 
Since much of the research has been related to one objective, several 
writers have suggested that more research attention should be givan 
through studies related to the other four objectives. In relation to com- 
parative studies based only on driving records of persons with and 
without driver education, PolirAOS and Practices /or Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education (68] states ^that "the range and complexity of relevant 
factors and the inadequacy of investigative and evaluative instruments 
make it virtually impossible to design research that will establish 
definitive causal relationships." 

Annual Status Report 

In 1047, the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies established 
the Annual National High School Driver Education Award Program (43]. 
Its purpose was ti^rovide an annual report onlibfl-'^tatus of driver 
(education in i^ach state and the Distrjjit^f-ennimbi Each year, awards 
in the form of plaques^^enrgi:veir7o states that had the best records or 



* Highway Safety and Driver Education, pp. 373-4, 
** Teaching Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p, 291. 
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showed Ihc greatest improvement. At first criteria for determining 
award-winning states were based on factors of quontity— the percent- 
age? of schools offering courses and the percentage of "eligible" ^students 
enrolled. Later, some emphasis was placed on attempts to evaluate the 
t;ii:i]itv* of statewide programs. 

Beginning in 1959. this annual survey was administered by the 
Insurance lustitute for Highway Safety and the name was changed to 
iho National Driver Education Achievement Program. Recognition is 
given to states on the basis of; (a) progress— states showing an increase 
in student enrollment in quahfying courses of 10 or more percentage, 
points over [hi) previous year: lb) (lehievenuuU —states enrolling at- 
\vd^[ m percent of eligibh^ students in iiualifying courses; and (c) ex- 
rej/rnce - stales enrolling at least 00 jierceut of eligible students for 
three const^cutive years. 

This annual survey has also collected information regarding 
slate associations (d' driver education teachers; use of innovations 
.such as simulators, ranges, and television; activities of responsible 
state departments; cmtomobile Use; teacher certification requirements; 
and adult cUid non-public high school pnigrams. 

Other Inventories 

The National SaffUy C{mncil has, for a number of years, sponsored an 
annual inventory of various traffic safety activities carried on in cities 
and states. The inventory has included a School Traffic Safety Edu- 
\:ation Section. This invt^ntory has been of value to states and cities in 
indicalinu striMiglhs anrl wt^aknesses of programs. The American Auto- 
mobih^ .\;socia[ion's rf^ports of thf^ Annual Pedestrian Protection Pro- 
«»rani. also, h ivf contiiined valuabk^ information rehUed to driver and . 
trallK; satrfv j'diicalion. 
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I " ■ VI RESEARCH | 



Hubbard's [42] stalempnl of thn iiaturn of research has been widely 
quoted: "For most of us in tniuealion, the term research may be appHed 
to a variety of processt^s ranging from the preparation of a bibliography 
to the highly complex psychological studies: . . . The important con- 
siderations are the investigator's spirit as he approaches his problem, 
the thoro.ughness of his investigation, the care with which he assembles 
and catalogues his facts, and the honesty of his interpretations." IBased 
on these criteria, some research bulletins as well as mfany publications 
which have arisen from special projects sponsored by the National 
Education Association, have been considered as research. Lacking space 
to mention all resoarch in the area of driver education, reference has 
been made to selected projects which represent the broacl field of 
investigation. 

Colleges and Universities 

la the 1930's, Lauer [40] at Iowa State University and DeSilva (35) at 
Harvard University conducted a series of studies dealing chiofly with 
the .psychophysical characteristics of drivers. While the driver educa- 
tion mdVement got under way soon after this period, little research 
was conducted in universities except in related fields. According to 
f^esearch in Safety Education (30), of the 25 university studies on high- 
way safely reported by 195fi, only four dealt with driver education, 
rteginning in 1953, several studies investigating the use of simulators 
were reported. Some of those have'been reviewed in Driver Education 
and Driving Simiilntors (37) and othcM'S in RcsoMVch in Safrdy Education 
(69).* Slratemeyer's Accklc.nl ilesecirch for BeUer SafcAy Teaching (143) 
listed 63 studies some of. which were carried on at universities and 
were related to driver education. 

Organizations and Industries 

Non-university organizations'^have . conducted hundreds of studies in 
fields related to driver education. McFarland (53) lists well over 100. 
The Research Review (104) of the National Safely Council includes 
many abstracts, 'The proceedings of the Highway Research Board; the 
School and College Conference of the National Safety Council; the 

*This mulligraphod publication of the National Commission on Safety 
Education was produced only for use by participants in a wo;;icshop hold in 
191)1. The 1956 publication by the same name mentioned earlier m the 
paragraph is out of print. ^ 
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American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association; conferences 
of the National Commission on Safety Education, and several other 
organizations have included abstracts of research. While many have . 
(h?aU with driver education, the majority have not focused on the sub- 
ject as such. Unfortunately, many of those that have concentrated on 
driver education 'have investigated the effect ofl the course on driving 
performance." Few studies have given attentiob to the curriculum — 
what should be taught, and how it could be taught most effectively. In 
195G, Research in Safety Education (30] listed 36 sugg^ested studies 
but, 10 years hiter, few wTire completed. Each National Conference on 
Driver Education urged teachers to participate in research projects. 
In the H(\se(ir(;Ji section of the Aclion Program fot Highway Safely (119J, / 
the President's Committee for Traffic Safely Has pointed to specific 
needs. ; 

Ojemann [115] prepared a manual, Tests^and Eva/uafion Methods 
l/sed in /driver and Safety Educulion, whi(;h was published by the 
National Commission on Safely Education. ^'evotcd chiefly to the prob- 
lems and methods of measuring safe behavior, it reviewed selected 
research studies and raised questions ag^' to the validity and reliability 
of- various tests, scales, and checklists. ;ln his summary, Ojemann listed 
the following: [a] there are difficultiey involved in using accident rates 
in evalnatin'g driving, [b] the use o| simulators has not advanced far 
enough to Indicate that they coiM be used to measure behavior, (c) 
checklists could be used if carefully constructed, with each item speci- 
fying some* aspect of behavior, [d] while thii correlation of knowledge 
with behavior is low, knowledge tests should be retained for measuring 
progress of the learner, [e] the results of psychophysical testing should 
l)e used only inform the learner of his strengths and weaknesses, 
[f) while the correlation of attitude tests with beliavior is not significant, 
they .should be us(h1, for the teacher may want to know how pupils 
score, and (g] thence is increasing evichmce that personal adjustment 
scales or personality inventories are related to safe behavior. Ojemann 
sugqnsled that, since it is a complex field, individuals interested' in 
undertaking studies in safe behavior should first (Mmsnlt with competent 
behavioral scientists. He indicnled, however, ih^il teachers should con- 
tinue to use tests of knowled.qe, skills, and attitudes for assessing 
student progress. 
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I VII SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONS | 



The (levplopmi'iil of driviM' and Irallic saWity uclucatioa has bnuii <^rually 
aidod hy piihUc support. In IUjO, Iht? .National Coiuniitton for Traflu: 
Safety, a (:oor(liiialiii^4 a^oiicy foi' support groups, roportcul that 85 
national or'^ani/.ations liad cndorsod the Ar.iian J^roi^roiu (117) nvhi(:h 
in(:hi(U'd driver ethication. 'i h(j riipid gnjwth of the inovtjmont was due 
in part to th(» influtMiee of duisc? pubht: su])port organizations and their 
h)cal units. 

Direct Action 

Of llu? several types of public support, -direct action" by a few organi- 
zations did much to promote drivc?r education during the early days, 
Htiucation c(msultants eni])loyed by the AnuuMcan Automobile Associn- 
tiou, liie Assor.iation of C.isualty .uul Surety Gonipanies. and the 
National Scdely Coiuu^il, .ud(Ml schools and colle<^es in the develoi)ing 
of courses of study, gave instruction lo drivtu- (ulucation teachers, and 
[)rovided scboiils with instrnction.d niiderials. Another form of direct 
action was the work of highway patrol and motor vehicle? department 
lifficers in some states. Latin-, tlie anu)unt of direct action support by 
non-school tierntans was rrducf>d. 

Financial Support 

Many e\ami)les ol hnanci.d support f(U' hi'^h school driver education 
could be cited. Ilowc'ver, sint;(? no nH;ord has been kept of the nunibcu' 
of aul()nu)biles, bo^ks, visual aids, and other (-(pupnuuit that hav(? been 
donated by mannfcH;lnrers. aulonH)lHl(' clubs, iusuranc(? uuderwrihM's, 
safely councils, and otlun- .i'^c'ucies and individuals, only thti outsland- 
\nu contributions have been numtioned in thi.s^jublication. 

Automobile Casualty Insurance | \ 

In 1025. the National Hurean of Casualty .uid J^-t^ty Underwriters 
))rnvlded a basic orant to the .National Sfdrty Clcnuu^ino finance? the 
work of its Kdiui.ition Division, This financial support U^as continued 
until in;Ui, wluMi the -nant was lYansferred to . the (:ent(?r for. Safety 
Kducalion at \'(nv York I'niversily. In the 'safety work^of the 

National Ihirj^cUi had been Iransfnrred to the Assoeaation of Casualty 
and Snrrty Coiupanips. This organi/allon continued the basic grant -to 
Kvw York I'uiversily ff)r 2\ years. Since 1059, basic funding of the 
XYII C(nit(M' for Saf.ay Hdncalion has conu» from llu? Insurance In,sti- 
tute for Ili'^hway Saf^iy. 



"In addition, mutual and independent insurance companies aided 
in the support of driver education. The college grants from the Allstate 
(Foundation) Insurance Company, for example, were initiated in 1953 
and have continued for the-^past 13 years. During this IS-year period, 
over 10,000 scholarships have been awarded to high school teachers 
and college professors. 

Other individual insurance companies also aided ia the work 
^ of schools by preparing booklets and films and by supporting, the work 
of State Driver and Traffic Safely Education Associations. 

The casualty insurance industry has provided another form of 
indirect ^support by allowing a reduction in the premiums for students 
who have completed an approved course. Good'* up to age 25, the total 
saving to the individual driver amounted to several times Iho per-pupil 
cost' of the course. 

'An 19u9, most of the traffic safety activities of over 550 stock, 
mutual, and independent casuai.y insurance companies were trans- 
ferred to the Insurance Institute for Highway Safely. This Institute 
has provided financial grants to national and state organizations in 
the areas of enforcement, engineering, and other facets of the Action 
Program (117). 

Automobile Manufacturers 

The automobile industry has been one of the chief supporters of driver 
education. The Automotive Safety Foundation was organized in 1937, 
deriving i^s funds primarily from automobile manufacturers and parts 
and accessories companies. The funds have lent support to many 
agencies associated with the Action Program. (117). While most of the 
work has been carried on Jhrough grants to other organizations, the 
Foundation has developed publications and has conducted studies of 
slate motor vehicle laws and has aided several slates with long-range 
highway planning surveys. 

Among the organizations to which it has provided financial sup- 
port for driver educdtion programs are the following: The National 
Commission on Safety Education; the National Safety Council; the 
President's Conferences on Highway Safely: the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety; the National Committee for Traffic Training; and 
numerous other private and public support organizations. The staff of 
the Foundation has served on many national traffic safely committees. 
The Foundation provided tho-'basic funds for the National Conferences" 
on Driver Education, the Intern Program, and several other conferences 
organized hy the National Commission on Safety Education. 

In 1905 the- Chry,sler Corjjoralion Fund provided a grant- to the 
National Commissich^/on Safely Education with which the Commission 
Organized and conducted advanced summer study programs in driver 
48 and safety education on six university campuses. Scholarships were 



proviJed to enable safely education supervisors, college professors, 
and other educators to <Tttend these programs. The grant was repealed 
in 1966 and six advanced study program's were again offered. An addi- 
tional grant in 1966 enabled the Commission to (Organize and provide 
scholarships for driver education teachers to enroll in summer offerings 
on the campuses of 20 institutions of higher education. 



Public Lavv 89-10 provided about $1 billion to be used during 1965-66' 
for improving education in the United States. 

Title 1 of this law was widely permissive. Funds were made available 
for driver education equipment, instructionni materials, laboratory 
equipment, aVid for supervisory staff. 

Title U provided for library equipment, books and magazines. 

Tith) III funds werp made available for- stimulating local schools to 

arrange special programs. 

Title IV provided funds to extend the cooperative, research program 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Title V funds were made available for strengthening state departments 
of education, such as the employing of a supervisor of driver and • 
safely education. 

Automobile Clubs 

For many years, automobile clubs have had a staff of educational con- 
sultants available for service to the various slates. Books, tests, and 
other materials have been supplied, to teachers and students in driver 
and traffic safety education courses. 

The American Automobile Association has financed the produc- 
tion of a number of motion pictures, demonstration devices, psycho- 
physical testing equipment, and such publications as: Driver and 
Podestrian HesponsibiJitics (11] and The Driver (9), issued in 1936, 
Organization, Administration and Instruction in Driver Education and 
Training [13], published in 1941, Drivar Education and Training ManuqJ 
for High School Teachers (10), 1947? and Education for Traffic Safety 
(12), prepared by Norman Key, and published in 1949. The AAA Foun- 
dation for Traffic Safely has given fmancial support to numerous proj- 
ects including the Safety Research and Education Project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Safety Councils ^ 

Through the years^ national, slate, and local safety councils have made 
iijiportant contributions to the driver and traffic safety education move- 
ment.' Local and stale councils have helped support school programs by 
supplying films, booklets, and in some cases automobiles. The National 49 
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Safety Council has supporlfjd a clrivor education section, has provided 
funds for the President's Conforonces on Highway Safety, and for the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety. The Council has supplied mate- 
rials for use by public information madia, produced many booklets on 
traffic safety, and given wide distribution to articles on driver and 
traffic safety education. 

General Support 

The President's Conferences on Highway Safety/, the National Com- • 
mittee for Traffic Safety, and the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety wouW be included among a li.sting of agencies that have sup- 
ported driver education. Those agencies have served as coordinating 
organizations. Several federal agencies, such as the Bureau of Public 
Roads and divisions of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have also provided support. In addition, state and ,local govern- 
mental agencies, such as the departments of motor vehicles, state and 
city police, and highway patrols have aided the movement. 

The support given by other organizations has varied from one 
community and one .state to another. In general, parent-teacher associa- 
tions have been strong supporters of 'driver education for many years. 
The General Federation of Women.s' Clubs has also been of aid. Local 
clubs of the Business and Professional Women, service clubs, and civic 
clubs, especially ^he Junior Chambers oi" Commerce, have''given support 
when needed. Tne same has been true .of organizations such as the 
YMCA, YMHA,/ and farm groups. -Other agencies that have helped 
include the follclwiug: American Medical Association; American Opto- 
metric Associatifon; automobile dealers; Junior Chambers of Commerce; 
war veterans' c/rganizations; fraternal clubs; business and industrial 
organizations; /md churches.^ 

There a/-e several other national organizations that have been of 
help. Included are the American Trucking Associations, Inc.: Iho Auto 
Industries li/ghway Safety Committee; the National Highway Users 
Conference; the Automobile Manufacturers A.ssociation; the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators; the American Bar Asso- 
ciation; the International' Association of Chiefs of Police; and olher 
agencies. Most of these organizations also have state offices. 

I 

State Financial Support 

One of the most important developments in the last decade has been 
the provision of special state financial support for driver education. 
I^argely as a result of this support, the eligible students enrolled in the 
standard "30 and 6" program increased from 21 percent in 1955-56 to 
47 percent in 1964-65 [43]. Some method was needed to provide aid 
50 to school "districts. A special appropriation was made in Delaware in 
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1947. Support legislation wns enacted in Pennsylvania in 1952, and in 
California in 1956. According to ^tate Financial Support for Driver 
and Traffic Safetp'^ducQlion (76), by 1966, 34 states were providing 
\some form of speciaj. state support. . • 

Some of the Effects of financial support legislation have been 
striking. Borgerson (28J\reported that soon after Michigan support legis- 
lation was passed, 100 percent of the eligible students were given in- 
.struction. Williamson (150] found that student enrollment jumped 250 
percent during the first year after the law went into effect in Florida. 
Of course, in each case, Iho increase was influehced by a "prerequi- 
site to licensins" feature of the law. 

There are four prevailing concepts about providing state financial 
support (75): 

All of the Pe.oplG Should Pay.— This belief is reflected in those states 
which are meeting the costs through appropriations from the general 
fund. These states are Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, . 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, Rhode Island, and Vermont. . 
Vehicle Operators , and/or Owners' Should Pay.— Vehicle operators 
and/or ownors are taxed for this pi-rpose in^.Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
7'he Laarnar Should Pay.— Fees derivejd from the "learners permit" 
foot tho bill in D.C., Idaho, Maryland, Nebraska, Pennsylvania; and 
Wisconsin. 

The Transgressor Should Pay. — The programs in Alabama, California, 
Mississippi, Mon4-ana, Tennessee, and Washington are supported by a 
percentage of fines for traffic law infractions. 
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What is the future outlook for driver education? In an ■ ever-chhriging 
world, many things" can occur to upset predictions. Certain trencU in 
the last decade, however, provide^guidelines.- For example, the nuniber 
of schools teaching driver education as well as the number of sludem;s 
given instruction has been increasing- steadily. Since it is likely tha\ 
moje states will enact financial support legislation, these upward trends \ 
will continue. Moreover, a higher percentage of participating schools 
will provide full-semester courses. 

Driver education will be available to secondary school students 
on a universal basis and it is probable that more states will ^et the 
minimum age for securing a driver's license at 18 unless a siudent has 
completed an approved course, in which case he may apply at an 
earlier age. 

Each of the four National Conferences on Driver Education has 
raised recommended standards and, therefore, has encouraged schools 
to improve the quality of instruction.^ Although improvement in teacher 
preparation has been slow, the trend will continue. The> majority of 
states will soon require teachers to complete a pre-service program of 
12'semestxjr hours- in safely education and>. driver education besides 
elective courses in behavioral sciences. 

As a" general rule, college teachers have not received sufficient 
preparation in the specialty field. If colleges offer a minor in safety 
.and driver education, the teacher education professors must be bettei- 
prepared. As certification requirements for high school teachers are 
increased, it is possible thai few collejj;es will have a "comple-le" safely 
education curriculum due to shortage of qualified professors. 

Indications are that there will be a steady growth in number of 
courses for adults and out-of-school youth, Moreover, it is likely that 
more states will be aiding in the programs of non-puMic secondary 
schools, either by providing instruction in the public schools on a 
release-time basis or by "loaning" instructors to private secondary 
Schools. 

The recommendations of the PoUcw.s and GuicJeJines for Teacher 
Prp.paratian and Cartificaiion in /Driver and "Traffic Safety Education 
(65) give additional strength to these predictions. The teacher should 
know far more about the broad field of traffic safely. He should, for 
example, be wellrinformed on traffic engineering, law enforcement, 
motor vehicle administration, and traffic ref?ulations, He will also need 
a better understanding of personal behavior and altitude development. 

There will be a steady increase in use- of multiple-car ranges 
and simulators, especially in the larger schools. And, although use of 
television in driver education has shown but little progress, further 53 




growth iiiul d(iv(;l()pm(?nl of this approacjh is ;i likolihood. ' 

Driv(?r education is y(Mr-ln--ynar buconiing more; sophisliCcilGd. 
<5 ' Tt)acht»rs will bo bt;tt(M- pr(j[),irod and instruction will bo groatly im- 

})r()Vod. Since it is a liro-ct;nlrrod [)!-i)'^rani of hMrnin,^, driver oducation 
is in reality a lilo-j^ivint; service, 'i'lie Inturi? of driver education looks 
secure. ^ .: 

As this jnd)lical[on went to press, Public Law 89-5(34 had just 
hv.v.n signed by Presid(?nt Johnson. Entitled the Highway Safety Act of 
196(5, il re(piir(?il tluit eiach state have? a broad hij^hway safety program 
diat met Federal standards and provided $322 nullion to assist in this 
re<4ard. States not having a])proved programs would not oilly lose the 
opportunity to recinvc? speciid funds provith'd by [he. act, but would 
be subject to a lO-percent cut in Fc'deral highway construction sub- 
sidies. Of special interest to educators, oiw. section of the act says that 
the "Secretary shall not approve any State highway saiuly program 
... which does not — . ■ 

. . . provide for conipreluuisive driver training programs, in- 
chidiu'L; [1] the initiation of ,i State? program for driv(?r education 
in lilt; scliocd systems or for a significant -expansion and improve- 
nu'ut of such a pro«_;ram already -in (i\isteMc(% to be adniiidatered 
hy appropriate school oflicials nnchu* the supervision of the 
C]t)vernor , . 

Thus driver education as a school responsibility wasj"ecv;g::ized 
thron^^b I-'ederal IfMuslatifin. And. as a result, millions pf dollars were 
madi' ,t\ .lilabii' to help stale and lor.al governnienis expand ami improve 
(bis impoitant area of tin* sfM;ondary school curriculum. 
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High School Textbooks* 

Allen, Thomas A. Snfa and Sdno U.S(3 
of flighvvays. Milwaiikei?: M. Half 
Company. 

Aninrican Automobilo Assocualion. 
S\mrlin(mUk(i Dj'iviiig. Nmv York: 
MoGraw-llill Book Company. 

C(Milor for Safely Edueation. Man und 
the Motor Car. -(Lalesl edition will 
be called, Driven* mid Truffie Snfefy 
FAln'calion.} En^lewood C:liffs, New 
.fersey: I'renliee-I lull, Inc. 

Klalierty, John J. Ynnih at the Wheel. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiudoll Com- 
pany. 

Cilcmn. Harold T. Yniilh al the W/ieel. 
Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett 
(Company, Inc. 



IIalsey> Maxwell. Let'.s Drive Rigiit. 

New York: Scott Forcsman and 

Company. 
Laiier, A. R. Learning to Drive SafvAy. 

Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 

Company. 
Strasser, Marland, ct al. VViien You 

'J'dke tlie Wiicei. River Forest, Illi- 
nois: Laidlaw Brothers, 
'i'ysor, James. The Fundcimcntcii Prin- 

cijjies of Driving. Dallas, Texas: 

Banks Upshaw Company. 
White. Ernest B. Tiic Road to Better 

Driving. New York: Cambridge Book 

Company. ' 
Laucr, A. R. and Joseph G. Pawlovvski. 

Tomorroiv's Drivers. Chicago: Lyons 

and Carnahan. " 



Founding Dates of State Driver and/or Safety Education Associatons 



Stnte Assoeicition Dote Foundecl 

1. Arizona Driver Educ:ation 

Association Novtmibtir 5, 

2. Arkansas Driver Education 

Association in()2 

;i. California Driver Education 

Association • September liisri 

4. Colorado Driver Education 

Association Marc:h 1055 

f). (Connecticut Driver Education^ 
. Association May 10, 1950 

(i. Delaware Driven* Education 

Association Fall IHGO 

7. Safety Education Association of the 
District of Columbia, Metropoli- 
tan Area March 12, 1957 

H. Florida Driver and Safety Educa- 
tion AssoAitiou January 1057 

n. Georgia DriW and Safety 
Educ:ation Association- 
April 10(55 

10. Idaho Driver Education 

Association Cctoher-in()2 



U. Illinois High School and College. 

Driver Education Association, 

Inc. . 1052 

12- Indiana Driver Education 

Association - October 25, 1051 
KJ. Safety Kducation- Section, Iowa 

State' I Jncation Association 

Spring 1050 
14. Driver Education Teachers 

Association of Kansas 

October 30, 1052 
Ifr Kentuc:ky Driver and Safely 

Hdu(:ation Association 

April 10. 100:J 
Ih. Louisiana Driver Education 

Association November 21, 1055 
ir. Maine'Association of Driver 

Education Teachers 

October 0, 1055 
in. Driver Education Teachers' 

Association of Maryland 1040 
19. Massachusetts Driver Education 

Association Fall 1051 



*This list includes the better known books. Some have been published in several 
editions. In sev(?ral caseJS, name\s of^iajor contributors do not appear. 
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20; 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



2fi. 



27. 



2fi. 



2n. 



30. 



Michigari'Drivor and Safety 
Education Association 

December 10,, 1955 
Minnesota Driver- and Safely 
Education Association 

December 1058 
Mississippi Driver and Safely , 
Education AsbOuiation 

March 1Q57 
Missouri Driver and Safety 
Education Association 

March 1954 
XobCfiska Driver and Safety 

Education Association 1000 
New Hampshire Driver Education 
Association 1952 
Kow Jersey Driver and Safety 
Education Association 

■May 16, 1952 
Driver Education Section, New 
Mexico Education Association 

October 1950 
Drivor and Safety Educators 
Association of New York State 
May 10.. 1956 
North Carolina Driver Training 
Teachers Association 

June 9, 1051 
Nopth Dakota Driver Education 
Section, North Dakota Education 
Association October 1953 

Ohio Driver Education 
Association April 17, 1953 
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Safety Section, Oklahoma 
Education Association 

February 1947 
Oregon Driver Education . . 

Association , 1952 

34. The Pennsylvania A-sstJciation for 

Safety Education April 1949 

35. Rhode Island Association of 

(Certified Teachers of Driver 
Education July 1, 1961 

30. South Carolina Driver, and Safety 
Education Association 

Ocfbber 1948 
Association of Instructors in 
Driver f}ducation for 
South Dakota April 23, 1954 
Safety Education Association 

of Texas • June 1953 

Texas Association— 

Reorganized 1966*" 
Utah Driver and Safety Education 

Associdt'ion October 1956 

Driver Education and Safety 
Association of Vermont 

December 3, 1949 
Virginia Driver and S.afety 
Education Association 1964 . 
42. Washington Driver and Safety 
Education Asspciation 

May 31, 1955 
West Virginia, Driver and Safety 

Educatioh Association 1945 
Wisconsin Driver Education 

Association April 22, 1954 



37. 



38 



39 



40 



41 



43 



44 



56 
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